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F unity in military collaboration now and unity in 
political collaboration after victory were enough, the 
United Nations would have solid grounds for satisfaction. 
They are not enough. Between the military operations of 
to-day and future victory lies an enormous enterprise of 
reconquest, the reoccupation of Europe. As the first essay 
in the technique of reoccupation, the entry into North 
Africa, has shown, this task is at once political and mili- 
tary. Political agreement cannot be postponed until 
victory. It must begin now. If it is neglected or bungled, 
the gap between military victory in battle and political 
victory in creating a lasting peace will not be filled. Bad 
political arrangements made on the spur of the military 
moment can crystallise almost immediately into claims 
and counterclaims and vested interests which effectively 
frustrate the final settlement. Disagreement between the 
Allies over these arrangements can dissipate the will to 
collaborate further before the peace negotiations even 
begin. It should be graven on the heart of each Allied 
statesman that to accompany effective military action with 
ineffective political action is in the long run, even if not in 
the short, to frustrate the end for which the military action 
was taken. If people were sceptical on this point before 
the occupation of French North Africa, the unfortunate 
Course of events there should have convinced them now. 
Rightly interpreted, the North African muddle can 
guide the Allied leaders towards the kind of decisions they 
must take. True, these cover the most delicate problems 
raised by the Grand Alliance. They posit issues on which 


Unity in 


Attack 


opinion is divided. Many are highly controversial. But 
North Africa has shown what happens when issues of 
this sort are not faced directly. It would be absolutely 
fatal if, for their heraldic symbol, the United Nations 
were to adopt an ostrich dormant in a heap of sand. 
The first principle of Allied political action must be 
broad agreement between the Allies, and particularly— 
in Europe—between the three Allies, Britain, Soviet 
Russia and the United States. This was absent in the 
North African venture. The British Government speci- 
fically dissociated itself from many of the arrangements. 
The Soviet Union asked questions and otherwise main- 
tained a discreet silence. If it were not still possible to 
retrieve the situation, the unfortunate precedent would 
have been established that the invading general, of what- 
ever Allied nation, determines both with whom and on 
what terins the armies of liberation will deal. The dangers 
of this precedent to a unified European settlement are 
obvious. The reoccupation of Europe may well be a con- 
verging movement from all three sides of Hitler’s fortress. 
It is essential that as the English-speaking armies advance 
from the south and west and the Russian armies from 
the east, the terms of reoccupation should have been dis 
cussed and agreed between them in advance. If the 
virtual exclusion of Britain and Russia from the first 
North African arrangements were to preface the exclusion 
of the United States and Russia from the reoccupation of 
the western fringe or. of Britain and the United States 
from the eastern marches, or to herald quarrelling among 
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all three when the southern underside is pierced, 
then not only Gaul but all Europe, and the Grand Alliance 
itself, might end by being divided into three parts. If, 
on the other hand, agreement is reached, the concerted 
action of the occupying authorities, in such matters 2s 
immediate physical relief, medical attention, the control 
of transport, and the preliminary steps in industrial and 
agricultural revival could pave the way to the kind of 
international framework without which the national iden- 
tity of the European peoples can hardly be maintained. 

The first particular problem upon which the Allies 
must agree is their relations with collaborationists—not 
to give them the severer title of quislings. As the tide of 
victory turns, the opportunists will make desperate efforts 
to switch their “loyalty.” There are arguments for mak- 
ing use of them. It is contended that, since a great many 
of them are in charge of the administrative machine, to 
oust them would mean complete collapse behind the lines 
at a time when the Allied armies are tully occupied. It is 
also argued that, after two years of German propaganda, 
the enslaved peoples have caught such a profound dis- 
trust of British, American and Soviet “ imperialism ” 
that, if the Allies institute martial law or take over civil 
government themselves, or bring in with them governors 
of the nation concerned, the people wil! suffer a profound 
reaction. 

These arguments must be carefully considered. But are 
they really valid? North Africa is a rather special case, 
for there had been no complete German occupation and 
the Vichy regime functioned there in quasi-independence. 
Yet even in North Africa, the policy of using collabora- 
tionists has hardly proved its worth. To rely upon a 
bureaucracy which has submitted for two years to Nazi 
domination is to rely upon the weakest, and the most 
opportunist, section of the community. It is to perpetuate 
the influence of men, many of whom were responsible for 
the initial debacle. The maintenance of the German civil 
service by the democratic Weimar regime after the last 
war was similarly defended on the plea of avoiding a 
“dangerous collapse.” The analogy bodes no good. By 
putting a premium on collaboration, the men of good will, 
who have kept up the good fight, are agonised and betrayed 
in what should be their finest hour. It is not impossible 
to know who are the men of good will. Hitler has helped 
by arresting them in herds. There is hardly a town or a 
village in Europe in which some past administrator has 
not paid the price of loyalty with imprisonment. The 
undergrounds exist. Contact has been established with 
many of them. It makes nonsense of their struggle to 
exclude them from influence in the day of liberation. It 
is true that they are unknown quantities. But the collabora- 
tionists are known quantities, known for their willingness 
to perpetuate the slavery of Europe. As for the argument 
of “imperialism,” surely it underestimates the desire of 
Europe’s ordinary men and women to be rid of Hitler’s 
imperialism, to be fed and clothed, to be quit of forced 
labour and the Gestapo. 

The chief reason for using an administrative machine 
dominated by collaborationists is the lack of any other 
method for maintaining some framework of order. This 
lack exists ; but it exists only because the Allies have not 
included it among their preparations for war. Hitler did 
not once invade a country without the most minute 
arrangements for its civil administration. German soldiers, 
quislings, mear-collaborationists—all were allotted in 
advance to their particular tasks. It has taken the Allies 
a long time to learn the lessons of Hitler’s military war- 
fare. The lessons of his political warfare are still largely 
unlearned. The occupation and administration of territory 
is a highly skilled operation. The Allies need an 
immediate and concerted effort to pick out and train 
from among themselves and the European peoples con- 
— the civil army of reoccupation. 

e second principle on which agreement mus 
reached concerns the relations between the exiled wag 
ments and the leaders, groups and ordinary people who 
ve maintained the fight inside Europe. Here again, 

orth Africa presents a special and more difficult version 
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of the problem raised by emigré governments. General | 


de Gaulle’s National Committee has not the legal con- 
tinuity of some of the other Governments, and is not 
officially recognised as a Government. Yet the danger of 
stumbling into a situation in which each territory has a 
plurality of governments is completely illustrated by 
North Africa. One may remain in Britain, another may 
be set up by the invading general, which may or may not 
represent the genuine forces of liberation within the 
country concerned—in which case the undergrounds may 
establish one of their own. It might even be possible to 
reach a situation in which the three great Allies were each 
backing a rival government for the same area. A situation 
of this sort has been faintly foreshadowed in colonial 
France, and one would need to be a confirmed optimist 
to suppose that it could not be repeated in an aggravated 
form in, say, metropolitan France or Jugoslavia. 

The only current solution is the establishment of a 
single exile authority for each state, and the recognition 
by that authority that it is provisional. General de Gaulle 
has given the formula in his proposal for a unified French 
authority, 


a temporary .. . central power, founded on national 
union, inspired by the spirit of war and of liberation, 
with laws which are the laws of the Republic, to last 
until such time as the nation has made known her will. 


No government in exile can now be fully representative 
of a nation that has undergone a Nazi occupation. They 
must return as governments, but as governments 
approaching the term of their mandate. It is a great thing 
to preserve continuity. It is possible that the peoples will 
turn to their exiled leaders as they turned to them after 
the last war. But they must be able to express their will. 

The third principle on which agreement must be sought 
concerns this freedom of choice. It is admittedly the most 
difficult. It cannot on that account be most completely 
shelved. This war is a war of national liberation. It is 
also an ideological war. The Allies do not see eye to eye 
on ideology nor on social policy ; but there are areas in 
which they do agree. These areas should be established 
and, as far as possible, the differences mitigated in 
advance. If there are certain social groups, forms and 
traditions in Europe which have played an outstanding 
part in the preparations for war and in collaboration 
during the war, it is desirable in the interests of lasting 
peace to remove their predominant influence. Various 
aspects of the structure of landed property in Germany 
and Hungary, for example, the concentration of European 
industrial ownership and strength in Germany, German 
economic penetration (which is discussed on page 47); 
are all fit subjects for agreement in advance of occupation 
and victory. Similarly, the guarantees covering the 
right “to make known her will”; the minimum 
terms necessary to ensure the freedom for which the 
Allies say they fight—the establishment of the rule of law. 
an end to arbitrary arrest, secret police, espionage, the 
concentration camp ; the reality behind the guarantee of 
freedom of worship and of speech—are all questions 
which, however delicate, will not grow less delicate by 
being obstinately disregarded. They have arisen in North 
Africa, over the political record of Darlan, over the arbi- 
trary arrests of Allied sympathisers, over the problem of 
the amnesty of prisoners. They will arise again, and though 
differences between the Allies are inevitable, they must 
be minimised by frank discussion. 

In North Africa itself, the Allies have a new chance. 
General Giraud is uncompromised on the chief issue ; he 
has had no truck with the enemy—and it seems possible 
that some agreement may be reached between the Fight- 
ing French National Committee and his Imperial 
Fema erg ne Macatee i has arrived in North 

and now © Opportunity of influenci 
the decisions of General Eisenh rence MP Mr. Murphy. 


But a real i cannot depend upon local 


conditions only. North Africa is not an isolated case. 
It can be patched up, perhaps, but so long as the policy 
it represents remains unchanged, 

severer crises ahead. 


there are other and far 
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The Third Colonial System 


ORE and more, as reconstruction at home and 

abroad is discussed, does it become apparent that 
among men of good will there is a wide measure of 
agreement on objectives. It is on the ways and means of 
achieving them that dissension arises, on the programme 
for translating principles into practice. Colonial 
policy is in the same position. To the old declara- 
tion that each colony has the opportunity to become 
self-governing has recently been added the promise 
to raise the colonies’ standard -of living; but on 
how to realise both these aims there is far less 
agreement. There are, of course, certain basic 
principles that are generally agreed: that the colonial 
peoples should take an ingly important share in 
the government and administration of their colonies ; 
that far more attention should be paid to ‘education, 
especially technical education ; that colonies should not 
have to pay their own way; and that their economies 
should be more broadly based. 

It is also true that, since the outbreak of war, progress 
has been made in applying these agreed principles. The 
“statement of policy on colonial development and 
welfare,” presented to Parliament in February, 1940, 
recognised that 

. « » Many colonies cannot finance out of their own 
resources the research and survey work, the schemes of 
major capital enterprise, and the expansion of administra- 
tive or technical staffs which are necessary for their full 
and vigorous development, 

and proposed that sums up to £5} millions a year should 
be available from the Imperial Exchequer for these pur- 
poses and for welfare, specifically stating that colonies 
which received such help should not be subject to any 
system of financial control as is associated with grants- 
in-aid. Already before the war, colonial governments 
were urged to make their colonies as self-supporting 
as possible in food supplies ; and since 1939 necessity has 
hastened and intensified the process. Nor has the political 
side been neglected. Last summer, two Africans were 
appointed to the Gold Coast Administrative Service, and, 
later, African members were appointed to the Governor’s 


| Executive Council in the Gold Coast and Nigeria. In the 
» West Indies, constitutional reform has become a burning 


topic. It,is foolish to deny that in the last two or three 
years there has been ‘an almost revolutionary change in 

Any ial, in fact, would probably come from the 
Colonial Office itself. In the recent House of Lords 
debate, Lord Cranborne stressed the evolutionary nature 
of the British Empire. Any reforms that have taken place 
in recent years he would regard merely as steps on a 


straight and virtually unending path; and it would 
certainly be the gravest injustice to the long years cf 
patient, and sometimes heartbreaking, efforts of colonial 
Officials if the idea were fostered that it was only in 
February, 1940, that the need to raise colonial standards 
of living was realised. Nevertheless, the statement of 
policy that was then made was such a big step forward 
that it is impossible not to regard it as marking the clear 
emergence of a new colonial system—the age of develop- 
ment and welfare, superseding the age of self-support 
which itself followed the age of tribute. Colonial officials 
have been heartbroken because they have seen the most 
urgent schemes held up for lack of funds inside the 
colony itself. The wish to develop was there, but the 
means were lacking. Now, both should be available. 

If, then, it is agreed that the relations between Great 
Britain and its colonial empire have entered a new and 
progressive era, it may be asked why there is such 
disquiet about colonial policy at home and abroad. The 
answer may y be found in the impatience aroused 
when delay is always justified by reasons of history. More 
important is the fact that the fundamental questions 
have not even been faced. The colonies are now 
allowed to unbalance their budgets, and the deficit will 
be made up by the United Kingdom taxpayer. But it 
is still not certain that the Colonial Office sees it as an 
economic matter and not a financial one. Treasury- 
mindedness is still there, although the Treasury reins 
have been discarded. Financial assistance may be given, 
freely and ungrudgingly, but financial assistance alone 
will not increase their national income—and therefore 
their standard of living. 

It is possibly with this in mind that the creation of a 
Colonial Development Board has been proposed in Parlia- 
ment and the press in recent months. As outlined in the 
House of Commons last June, such a Board would con- 
sist of full-time members for economy and finance, 
health, education, housing, supply, power and transport ; 
it would also be responsible for spending the moneys 
voted by Parliament for colonial development and weifare. 
Development from without could probably be easily 
imposed upon the colonies by a super public works 
department of this sort, administered regionally. But if 
development is to be considered from the standpoint of 
partnership, which has now officially replaced trusteeship 
as a definition of the relations between Britain and the 
colonies, a Colonial Development Board, as suggested, 
would be an aberration. It could only work on partner- 
ship lines if it were to rival the Colonial Office itself. 

Unfortunately, to gain the co-operation of the colonies 
in development must take much time and add enormously 
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to the difficulties. Professor Hancock tells* how the mixed 
farmers in North Nigeria have had to be given advances 
of about £9 per head to buy their oxen and ploughs, and 
so on. Interest has to be charged, if “certain failure 
is to be avoided. But Mohammedan law forbids interest ; 
consequently, after consultation between the British 
administrations and the emirs, a hire purchase scheme 
was evolved. The British Cotton Growing Association, 
he also points out, once tried hard to persuade the. Tiv 
people south of the Benue to give up growing benniseed 
in one of cotton. Obstinately, they refused—to their 
great advantage. He tells, too, how the prejudices of the 
Fulani had to be overcome before inoculation of their 
cattle against rinderpest could be undertaken. “In 
British West Africa,” he says, “ the progress of economic 
policy, even when it has seemed slow, has sometimes 
been as fast as the people could bear.” No person, with 
the interests of the colonies really at heart, would have 
the pace quickened intolerably, but what becomes of 
“ time-schedules ” in circumstances such as these? 
Similar stories could be told from all over Africa. They 
underline the difference between development and 
exploitation. If colonial policy always showed the same 
disinterestedness, little would be needed at the present 
time except to urge much more boldness and vision. But 
there are other stories as well. The reservation of land 
for Europeans in Kenya and Northern Rhodesia is one. 
The Ottawa duties, forced upon some colonial legislatures 
against their wishes, are another. The story of the quotas 
on Japanese rubber shoes and the prevalence of hook- 
worm has become a classic example of the subordination 
of trusteeship to vested interests in Great Britain. 
Defenders of the Ottawa duties would point to the 
advantages which the colonies obtained by securing a 
preferential market for their own products in Great 
Britain. But this only points to another question which 
has not yet been answered—the problem of raw 
materials, When the Government enters into agreements 
for restricting commodities—or allows bodies of pro- 
ducers to do so—has it the interests of the colonies con- 
cerned at heart, or merely the interests of the companies 
operating in them? It may well be that colonial labourers 
will gain security of employment and steady wages from 
* a restriction scheme which maintains prices. It may, on 
the other hand, be equally possible that restriction 
schemes, which aim at keeping high-cost producers alive, 
penalise the colonies by restricting the amount of labour 
that can be employed to a figure consonant with their 
production quota. What is wanted is that all factors 
and interests should be given their due weight. 
There is also the question of the distribution of the 





* Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. Volume II. 
Problems of Economic Policy 1918-39. Part II. By W. K. 
Hancock. Oxford University Press. 355 pages. 16s. net. The 
book cannot be too warmly recommended for anyone interested 
in the intricacies of the colonial problem. From a wealth of 
detailed examples, broad trends are picked out and discussed 
fully and objectively. 
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financial gains derived from the natural wealth of the 


colonies. At present, Great Britain takes a dispro. | 


ionately large share through taxation and 

the dividends socaived by shareholders—not only of the 
company directly concerned, but sometimes of a non. 
operating company to which the former has to pay 
royalties. It should surely be possible either for the 
United Kingdom to waive all claims to taxation from 
companies operating in the colonies, and from their share. 
holders, or else—if this would be giving a bonus to the 
latter—simply to hand back to the colony all the money 
it receives. ; 

It is quite certain, in fact, that this country cannot look 
upon investment in the colonies as a means of returning 
immediate and high dividends. Investment must rather be 

in the Wallace sense, as a means of raising the 
colonies’ standards of living, which will eventually make 
them expanding markets for the manufactures of Britain 
and other countries as well. This is the turn which the 
international side of the dual mandate has taken ; it is 
no longer primarily a matter of developing the resources 
of the colonies for the benefit of the whole world—which, 
as interpreted, meant basing their whole economy on one 
or two export commodities—but of increasing produc- 
tivity, which experience has shown is more likely to be 
achieved in secondary. and tertiary, rather than primary, 
production. It has already been shown that social compli- 
cations will make this a long and slow process in colonies 
with a primitive population. There are others where the 
population is ready, and even asking, for change. 

There is, perhaps, a tendency among people who 
realise the new emphasis of the dual mandate to ignore 
its other aspect—that it is exercised on behalf of 
the colonies until they are able to govern themselves, 
with the implication that some day they will be. Possibly, 
this neglect of political trusteeship is due to the fact that 
full self-government for many of the colonies is remote, 
whereas their poverty and ignorance are very present. 
There is no reason, however, why in the new colonial 
system there should be no place for political progress. 
On the contrary, it is probable that this will be more 
easily achieved under a more diverse economy, with wider 
opportunities for employment and the exercise of individu- 
ality. It follows that the process will involve a consider- 
able modification of indirect rule ; on the other hand, 
the aim of indirect rule—that changes should not be 
imposed on primitive people, but should be absorbed by 
them—can also be preserved under industrialisation, if 
colonial governments take care that manufacturing 


industries are as far as possible owned and run by the | 


people themselves. In West Africa, the British Govern- 
ment has set itself against the alienation of land to 
Europeans. It must set itself against the alienation of 


industry as well. It also follows that whenever and where- | 


ever even the smallest opportunity arises to promote, say. 
an African to an important post or to grant more self- 
government to a whole colony, it must be immediately 


* and unhesitatingly taken. 


~The National Budget 


te necessity of fitting the Government’s Budget into 
the wider National Budget, of relating Government 
expenditure to the National Income, found official 
recognition barely two years ago. The reason was that 
rule of thumb methods were no longer adequate to deal 
efficiently with the rising cost of the war. As a counter- 
part to the physical allocation of the national resources 
between Government and civilian requirements, it had 
become desirable to adopt a method of account, showing, 
i money terms, the size and distribution of the national 
income, and capable of being used as an instrument of 
control. By going one step further and adjusting the 
figures for alterations In prices, they provide a clue to 
changes in the “real” size, that is, in the volume of the 
national income and its expenditure under various head- 
ings. In short, the additional information about the 


Nation’s Budget now renders it possible to walk in day- © 
light where it had previotsly been necessary to grope iD © 


the dark. It has brought the realisation that the nation’s 


surplus or deficit, that is, the rate at which Great Britain © 


adds to or draws » wa stock of capital assets by 
“investment” or “disinvestment,” is more important 
than the surplus or deficit in the Government’s Budget 
which, until recently, stirred emotion’ to fever heat. 

_- The latest news of the Government’s narrower budget 
is contained in the returns of revenue and expenditure for 
the nine months to December, 1942. They are of special 
interest in view of the further substantial increases bud- 


geted for last April, though they are incomplete in that 


they do not include Lend-Lease supplies. The figures are 
Summarised at the foot of the next page and given in full 
on page 57. On the revenue side, the ordinary returns show 
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a substantial increase over the previous year’s correspond- 
ing figures, amounting to £545 millions, against £469 
millions between April-December, 1940 and 1941. For a 
real comparison, however, it is necessary to deduct the 
contribution of the Canadian Government, which brings 
the increase down to £320 millions, £149 millions less 
than a year ago. Nevertheless, the increase in revenue 
during the first nine months of the current financial year 
has almost reached the estimated expansion for the whole 
year. Clearly, the Government has again underestimated 
the yield, and again under the heading of customs and 
excise receipts; the one already exceeds the estimate by 
{12.2 millions and the other by £33.6 millions. The 
increase in the duties on spirits, beer, tobacco and, 
possibly, on entertainments, as well as, presumably, the 
advance of the purchase tax on luxuries and conventional 
goods, from silks to jewellery, gramophones and _per- 
fumery do not appear to have had the expected deterrent 
effect on purchases. As computed, miscellaneous receipts, 
instead of showing a decline, have registered an increase. 
Motor vehicle duties, on the other hand, have fallen 
more than expected; perhaps the Treasury did not 
envisage the need for quite as severe a cut in supplies of 
petrol and tyres. On direct taxation little comment is re- 
quired at this stage, except that E.P.T. has not come in as 
well as a year ago; the income tax collector reaps his 
biggest harvest in the last quarter of the financial year. 

In a narrow sense, the underestimation of revenue has 
been fortunate, for the increase in ordinary expenditure 
during April-December, 1942, has exceeded the year’s 
estimated increase by £40 millions. The two under-esti- 
mates are not necessarily inconsistent. The rise in wages, 
which has made for buoyancy in revenue, must also have 
been reflected in the prices of some of the things which 
the Government buys. The trend of the cost of the Supply 
Services remains decidedly upwards; it rose from 
£1,198 millions in April-June, 1942, to £1,229 
millions in July-September and £1,364 millions in 
October-December, against £1,168 millions during the 
last quarter of 1941. Total Government expenditure since 
the beginning of the war is now up to £14,000 millions ; 
three-sevenths of this total has been met by revenue and 
the remainder by borrowing. The proportion of expendi- 
ture covered by revenue has actually risen as expenditure 
has increased, from 36.5 per cent in the year 1940 to 
38.3 per cent in 1941 and 42.4 per cent in the past year. 

The more comprehensive national returns of income 
and expenditure in 1942, as distinct from the Govern- 
ment returns, are not yet available. Since they will pre- 
sumably not be published before April, an attempt must 
be made to fill the gap by estimates, or, more truthfully, 
by a certain amount of reasonable guesswork. The adop- 
tion of America’s practice of issuing quarterly returns 
would avoid this need. The results are believed to be 
sufficiently near the truth to be of assistance in an attempt 
to assess the wider implications of the effect of the war 
upon Britain’s economy. The following table (the first 
three columns of figures are taken from the White Paper 
on the National Income and Expenditure, Cmd. 6347) 
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shows the national income at factor cost and at market 
prices, as well as national expenditure and the amount by 
which it fell below or exceeded the current income at 
market prices— 
NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
(£ Millions) 








1938 1940 1941 1942(a) 
Net National Income at Factor 
Ce ieibig mince ota so aot 4595 5,585 6,338 6,950 
Indirect Taxes, Rates, etc. .. 645 920 1,242 1,420 
National Income at Market BENET Geet ee ie EA 
i SEE Cie Pah Pe ae 5,240 6,505 7,580 8,370 
Government Expenditure (b) 848 3,126 4,321 4,950 
Comeuanption .... 6 i. sieesss 4,041 4,424 4,550 4,690(c) 
Total Expenditure.......... 4,889 7,550 8871 9,640 





investment and Disinvestment - 351 - 1,045 - 1,291 — 1,270 
(a) Estimated. (b) Omitting debt interest, old-age pensions 
and similar transfer payments. (c) Obtained by subtraction. 

The national income at factor cost has shown a further 
substantial increase, though the rise appears to have been 
somewhat less marked than in 1941. Moreover, the outlay 
for consumption at market prices, too, has shown a 
further increase, in spite of the growth in Government 
expenditure. Net disinvestment was probably slightly 
smaller than in 1941, but still large—though it must be 
remembered that, in so far as Government expenditure is 
concerned, some of the assets created may not have lost 
their economic value after the war. 

Since the estimates of the national income and expendi- 
ture are based on current prices, they dg not show 
changes in “real” or volume terms. There can be little 
doubt, however, that, as in earlier years, the figures for 
1942 are inflated by a rise in prices. The estimated 
increase in the national income at factor cost (that is, 
exclusive of indirect taxes, rates, etc.) amounts to some 
ten per cent. It would be surprising, however, if the 
“ real” national income had risen by even half as much. 
The number of workers insured against unemployment 
showed only a slight rise during the past year, though, 
as the results of the Ministry of Labour’s latest inquiry 
into earnings reveals, actual earnings have increased by 
more than wage rates, partly a reflection of an increase in 
the output of piece-workers, who now form a substantial 
proportion of the total. 

The main question which will have to be answered 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer next April is how 
the still growing cost of the war is to be met, that is, 
to what extent it is still possible to draw on the stock of 
assets at home and abroad and to cut down civilian con- 
sumption. Since both expedients have already been 
applied almost to the limit, care will be needed to avoid 
either injuring the people’s health or allowing essential 
plant and buildings to fall into disrepair. Pushed beyond 
the limit the reduction in consumption, and disinvest- 
ment at home, might have the effect of reducing rather 
than of increasing production. Another problem is that 
of inflation. It will be interesting to see by what measures 
Sir Kingsley Wood proposes to curb the upward trend. 





REVENUE ({£ Millions) 


| Year's Receipts 
| 





Nine Months’ Receipts 












































Estimated 
| Actual | Estimated | Inc. (+) | pe! °s3 | peta, | Ge? 
Dec. (—) 
Income Tax ........ 769-7 | 913-0 | + 143°3 | 326-9) 4075) + 80% 
po RN Sie | 4-9| 780 | + 31| 23-7) 21-2) — 25 
Estate, etc., Duties... 90-9) 9900 |— 09) 65:7) 68:9|+ 32 
Net DedenceGoatr;) aly oe | ely is3| 303] + 83 
nce et . 3 | a Sas 
Excess Profits Tax... 247-2 | f 425°0 | + 155-9 hizo | 253-0 | + 73-4 
Customs............ 318-4 |" 438-3 | + S9-9/ 23S) 4354/4 724 
Excise ............. 325-6! 366-7 | + 41-1| 242-4] 317-1 | + 74-7 
Motor Duties... | |_| 38-4| 340 |— 44] 128, 65\/— 63 
Wireless Cicences*...|  ... 43 }/+ 43 — | @2i+ 34 
Other Inland Revenue: 0-9 10 };+ Ol 0-3) 0-3 don 
Total Tax Revenue! 1,962-0 | 2,365-3 | + 403-3 | 1,147-9 | 1,452-0 | + 304-1 
Govt.Contr.| ... ; 225-0 | + 225-0 Ra 224-7 | +224°7 
Other Non-Tax Rev.) 112-1) 36:8 |— 753! 73-7) 89-9| + 162 
Total Ord. Revenue ..|2,074-1 | 2,697-1 | + 553-0 | 1,221 -6 | 1,786-6 | +4450 











* From April 1, 1942, the broadcasting vote has been included in ordinary expen- 
diture and wireless li in balancing 
revenue and expenditure. 


revenue instead of in self- 
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EXPENDITURE (f Millions) 


Nine Months’ Issues 


: | Year's Issues \* sues 











ee 2s ee aoe 


+ 67-8 | 221-8 | 254-3 | + 32:5 


Estimated | te 

Actual | Estimated | Inc. (+) | mes a <-m mast ) 
| 1941-42 | 1942-43 or | 1941 | «1942 (Dec. (—) 
| Dec. (—) ' 


Interest and Manage-; | 
ment of Nat. Debt! 257-2 | 325-0 
Payments to N. Ire-| 





land Exchequer. ..| 9-1 | 9-5 + 0-4) 56 56 

her Consolidated| 
Otfund Services ..| 77| 7 [+ On| 48] 45/- 0-3 
Supply Services... ..| 4,501-6 | 4953-2 | + 451-6 5,265.6 [5,791 2 | 527-5 


} 
| 





| : 
| : 
Total Ord. Expend. la7s7 | 5,295 5 | + 519-9 |3495-8 sass +8597 
Self-Balancing Rev. 

ond Enpentio. . me 102-5 | 











+ 139 16-9 7194) + 2:5 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Russian Advance 


The past week’s fighting has brought the Russians sub- 
stantial kaos on on sectors. In the north, Vel:kiye 
Luki has been captured. ‘This is the first big “ hedgehog 
to be wrested from the enemy during the present campaign. 
Velikiye Luki is a medium-sized town—it had about 90,000 
inhabitants before the war—and in. all Russ:a’s wars it has 
been an important key position. A Russian advance in this 
sector would imperil the enemy’s supply lines in the north 
and outflank the German forces on the Smo:ensk-Vyazma 
road to the south ; but, unless supported by a correspond- 
ing advance from the Rzhev area, it may expose the 
Russians themselves to the dangers which threaten any thin 
wedge driven too far into an enemy’s rear. On the Don, 
the advance along the Voronezh-Rostov railway seems to 
have been halted. Millerovo, the important railway junction 
on the way to Rostov, has so far withstood the Russian 
attacks. Instead, a new advance has been made from the 
north-east, along the Stalingrad-Rostov line. Further to the 
south, the slopes of the Ergeni hills have been cleared of 
the enemy. The alternative thrusts from the north and east 
have brought the danger to Rostov much nearer; and it 
seems likely that this winter will see another battle of 
Rostov. the fourth one in the course of the war. The most 
puzzling feature of the campaign here is the position of 
the encircled German forces in Stalingrad. The fact that 
they have been able to hold out till now illustrates how 
obsolete the traditional notions of investment and siege have 
become. In the Caucasus, the Russians have successfully cut 
the southern tip of the huge German “ bag.” The capture of 
Mozdok and Nalchik has been followed up by a pursuit 
which may throw the Germans back to the Kuma-Kuban 
line. The week’s “sensation” was the announcement that 
the southern Russian armies have been fighting under the 
command of General Zhukov, and not, as was generally 
assumed, under that of Marshal Timoshenko. The latter, it 
is suggested, was superseded after the fall of Rostov, the 
town which he had secaptured from the Germans towards 
the end of 1941. Thus, the last of the three Marshals who 
were in command of the Russian armies in 1941—Voro- 


shilov, Budyonny, Timoshenko—has passed from the centre 
of the stage. 


* * * 


Two Months in Tunisia 


Two months have elapsed since the first Allied landings 
were made in North Africa. The campaign in Tunisia has 
advanced little from the point which it reached after the 
first week’s fighting. The occupation of Algeria was to 
all intents and purposes completed with the surrender 
of Bone on November 12th, the fourth day of the campaign. 
It seemed that Allied troops were in a position to move 
into Tunisia without any further delay. The distance 
between Bone and Bizerta is about 120 miles, a distance 
which armoured forces, meeting no important resistance 
on their way, might have travelled in one or two days. 


Instead of a rapid advance, however, the i 
reveal a lull between November 12th ad ee Ton 
November 15th, a detachment of British parachutists 
descended on Tunisian soil, and air-reconnoitring revealed 
intensive military traffic from Italy, Sardinia and Sicily to 
Tunisia. The first operations of the First Army in Tunisia 
were reported on November 16th, four days after the 
occupation of Bone. During those four days, the enemy,. 
already close at hand to the prize, succeeded in establishing 
his foothold in both Tunis and Bizerta. The prospect of 
capturing the Tunisian “tip” without actual fighting 
vanished. The “ race for Tunis” was lost before it began. 
ircling movements. 


the First Army and enemy forces took place some 30 


miles to the west of Tunis. On both sides, inf seem 
to have been engaged in the first enauiiatess snenouned 
. Units and aircraft had hardly appeared on the battlefield. 
The British infantry obtained a degree of superiority 
which allowed it to move forward slowly ; and 


last ten days of November it advanced to a point fon 


14 miles to the west of Tunis and captured Dijedeida on 
the Tunis-Bizerta railway. 


e 


The enemy was in the meantime pushing in reinforce. 
ments to his Tunisian bridgeheads. In spite of very 
effective interference by Allied submarines and aircraft, he 
succeeded in ferrying over troops at the rate of perhaps 
a thousand or so a day. More important, at least six large 
airfields around Bizerta and Tunis were now at his disposal, 
while General Anderson’s army possessed no bases 
for short-range fighters. Both sides were building up 
their strength ; and the Germans seem to have obtained 
an advantage. On December 4th and sth, they launched 
an attack on Tebourba and Djedeida. For the‘first time in 
the Tunisian campaign, a Panzer division made its appear- 
ance. American tanks were quick to follow, but only to 
follow and not to lead. In the air, too, the German attack 
obtained some superiority. On December 7th, Tebourba 
was captured by the enemy; and so was Djedeida. The 
fighting shifted to the range of hills west of Dijedeida and 
Tebourba and to the railway junction Medjez-el-Bab further 
to the south. Two German attacks on Medjez-el-Bab on 
December 6th and roth failed. Since December roth, for 
nearly a month, there has been a lull, with only minor 
patrol activities. Both sides are again busy building up their 
reserves, and interfering with one another’s supply lines. 
The lull may soon come to an end; but it is plain now 
that many more troops and much material may be needed 
to oust the enemy’s seasoned and skilful garrison. 


* * * 


The Test of Battle 


The North African campaign has, on the whole, seen 
the overcoming of the old shortages, inertia and lack of 
military co-ordination among the -Allies. In Tunisia, how- 
ever, there may perhaps have.been some relapse into old 


- failings. There was probably insufficient mobility during 


the crucial days after the occupation of Bone. It may be 
argued, too, that there was some tactical light-mindedness 
in the push to Djedeida before sufficient air and armour 
protection was secured. Some experts would add the dis- 
regard of anti-aircraft weapons to the list of errors. All the 
factors in the situation, even on the Allied side, are not 
known; and, mistakes or no mistakes, there is no ground 
for excessive gloom, if old lessons from past mistakes are 
remembered and applied quickly enough. The Allied 
Command in North Africa has still, in many respects, 2 
tremendous advantage over the enemy. It possesses 
enormous elbow room for deployment and freedom to con- 
centrate its forces at the decisive points. On the other hand, 
it is true that the Allies are handicapped by their vast 
land and sea lines of communication, across dangerous 
waters, and by the fact that a great part of the Allied troops 
are only now receiving their baptism of fire, against the 
enemy’s most experienced fighting men. On balance, the 
advantages of General Eisenhower’s position outweigh the 
disadvantages. What gives rise to uneasiness is the po0ssi- 
bility that the broad and crucial plan of operations for 
1943 may be delayed and even disrupted by further pro- 
tracted delays in the Tunisian fighting. This is the enemy's 
hope and intention. General Eisenhower can shatter that 
hope ; but if it is to be done, it were well it were done 
quickly. 
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and authoritative surveillance of the execution of pro- 
grammes was explicitly recognised. When Mr Lyttelton 
was made Minister of Production, going on for a year ago, 
he had two main jobs to do, apart from the task of co- 
ordinating the Britsh and American effort. The first was 
to weld the programmes of the Supply Departments into 
a single whole, based upon the nation’s available resources 
and directed precisely towards current military require- 
ments ; and the second was to impose upon war industry 
at every point the highest possible standards of efficiency 
in management and technique. For both duties, the need 
io know, from day to day and from week to week, what is 
going on is imperative ; it is only a pity that it has taken 
nearly a year for the importance of “ progressing” to be 
proclaimed. Sir Percy Mills will be in charge of a progres- 
sing Department in Mr Lyttelton’s Ministry, which will 
keep a constant eye on the progress of all supply pro- 
crammes, The simultaneous appointment of - Sir Charles 
Craven to be industrial adviser reflects the need for greater 
efficiency in production matters. So far, the appointments 
are wholly to be welcomed. Whether the men and the 
methods chosen are the best possible is, perhaps, more 
open to debate. Apparently, procedure is still to.be by 
committee. Sir Charles Craven will preside at meetings of 
the executive chiefs of the Supply Departments, and Sir 
Percy Mills will be called in to advise on interdepartmental 
production problems. Sir Charles Craven will also be 
chairman of interdepartmental committees on munition 
management and labour efficiency, where ideas and infor- 
mation will be exchanged. Sir Percy Mills will be avail- 
able for these committees too; and, in addition, will 
remain in charge of the allocation of machine tools “as 
administered by ” the Minister of Production. These new 
advisers are not after all to be the watchdogs that are 
wanted, with rights of search and power to act. The official 
description of their functions as to secure closer inter- 
departmental “co-ordination ” is tepid but true. Moreover, 
it is explicitly stated that their work will “in no way dero- 
gate from the responsibility of the Supply Ministers.” 
Again, it seems the right idea may have been muffled by 
departmental compromise. The root of the matter is that 
Mr Lyttelton is not Minister of Production in the full 
sense of the word. He jis hardly even primus inter pares, 
which means that the single central direction of war out- 
put, for which a Minister of Production was demanded, is 
still only partially present. 


* * * 


Lords of Empire 


The gap at the Colonial Office has been filled. The 
Duke of Devonshire becomes Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary ; and his place as Parliamentary Secretary at the India 
Office is taken by the Earl of Munster. It should be 
noticed that the Duke has good qualifications for his new 
post. He was for four years up to May, 1940, Under- 
Secretary at the Dominions Office ; since then, he has been 


concerned for over two-and-a-half years with India. He- 


is, at least, familiar with the problems of Empire. Never- 
theless, the appointment of two peers to fill these 
Imperial posts, placing the Colonies under a Cavendish 
as well as a Stanley, will evoke some tart comment, at 
least from across the Atlantic, where the jibe that the 
British Empire is the preserve of an “ effete aristocracy ” 
has been shouted so often that it has now come to be 
believed, The immediate reason, of course, why these two 
Under-Secretaryships have been given to peers is the need 
for a due proportion of Ministerial spokesmen in the Upper 
House. Moreover, as Lord Tolloller—or was it Lord 
Mountarrarat?—pleaded in “Tolanthe,” a peer should not 
be penalised for. the accident of his birth. The Duke is 
experienced and only 47; the Earl is only 36. It is abun- 
dantly right that youth and merit should be recognised 
when they occur together. The Economist has been criti- 
cised for describing Mr Sandys last week as a “ fortunate 
young” man in being singled out again for office. But 
the purpose of this comment was not so much to throw 
doubts on Mr Sandys’ abilities, which in the opinion of 
some are high, as to underline that a young politician is 
singularly lucky when, for one reason or another, he is 
Picked out and his merits recognised ; and the same con- 
Siderations yr Fogg apply to the Duke and the Earl. But 
doubt may still be expressed about these appointments to 
these particular posts at this particular point of time—and 
Political discussion. And there are other men—including 
another peer in the person of Lord Hailey—who would be 
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regarded by most people as better qualified still to take 
official responsibility at this crucial stage in Imperial policy. 


* * * 


The Pacific Front 


The Inter-State Labour Conference has approved, by 

24 votes to 12, Mr Curtin’s proposal to send the Australian 
militia to fight in any territory in the south-west Pacific. 
The south-west Pacific will be defined for this purpose by 
the Australian Cabinet ; it will not necessarily coincide with 
the Pacific War Counci)’s definition of the south-west 
Pacific command. But the decision will presumably mean 
that, when the necessary legislation has been passed, the 
militia and the Australian Imperial Force will now be con- 
sidered as one force for operations in Dutch New Guinea, 
Timor, the Solomon Islands, Netherlands India and New 
Zealand. The Conference’s decision will strengthen Mr 
Curtin’s position both in his own country and among the 
other leaders of the United Nations. If his party had 
refused to support him, he would almost certainly have 
been compelled to resign. And now that the restriction on 
sending conscripts out of Australia has been relaxed, Mr 
Curtin is in a stronger position to press his. country’s claims 
in the general strategy of the war. This, ‘in fact, he has 
already done. On December 31st, he is reported to have 
said that 

Japan must be smashed before she gains overwhelming 

strength to preserve her conquests. She is* building up, not 

only her capacity to wage war, but also her capacity to resist 

an offensive. 
Australia’s feelings in this respect are understandable, In 
this country, it is difficult not ‘to take it for granted that all 
efforts must be concentrated on defeating Germany and 
that the war in the Pacific and China can look after itself. 
Since, moreover, Allied strategy has already and for some 
time decided, in the circumstances with unchallengeable 
wisdom, on “Germany First,” Mr Curtin’s plea can have 
no radical effect. But it is as well that the people of this 
country should realise the cost of this decision. It means 
that, after the defeat of Germany has been achieved, British 
ships and British fighting men will still! be needed in very 
great numbers for the defeat of Japan, whose position, as 
Mr Curtin points out, may then be stronger than it was or 
is. And it should be realised, too, that there must be no 
resources and no armies wasted. They must be employed 
in fighting either Germany or Japan—now. The idea, say, 
of building up large forces in the United States for use at 
some future date must be scotched, once and for all. 


* * * 


Diplomatic Exchange 


The note which the Foreign Office despatched to the 
Argentine Government on December 31st drew attention 
to a serious misunderstanding. For some time past, 
interested parties have been conscientiously spreading the 
tale that Argentine neutrality was benevolently viewed in 
London—that British circles recognised special circum- 
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stances which justified the failure of the Argentine Govern- 
Da, my eee the findings of the Rio Conference. 
The publication of an article from the South American 
fournal, which lent a little unofficial colour to this view, 
in the Information Bulletin of the Argentine Foreign Office 
clearly required official rebuttal. No belligerent country can, 
if it’ believes in its cause, be in sympathy with a policy of 
neutrality. ‘Clearly, there are many shades of neutrality. 
Adopted under duress, it may be _the_ nearest practical 
approach to opposition to the Axis. The neutrality of 
Argentina is, however, distinguished by the fact that it is 
sustained in opposition to majority opinion in Latin 
America. It is not in any sense the product of overwhelm- 
ing military pressure. The Government of President Castillo, 
reigning in a State of siege, does not reflect majority opinion 
within’ the country itself. This is reinforced by the 
recent’ suppression of two papers guilty of criticising the 
regime for failing to prevent Nazi espionage and infiltration. 
An ‘attempt ‘to defend such neutrality by covert claims to 
British support—which, it was suggested, was forthcoming 
despite the stricter attitude made known from Washington 
was a transparent device. But it demanded repudiation. 


* * * 


Legitimate Government ? 


The statement, and memorandum on Axis looting 
issued by .the-British Government in conjunction with 
sixteen other Allied Governments and the French National 
Committee—which is discussed in an article on page 47— 
is a good example of timely agreement upon the policies 
which will have to be jointly carried through after the 
war. But it saises one serious question of principle. The 
memorandum contains the sentence: 


In so-far as transfers or dealings are confined to the terri- 
tory- of .a-particular country, the procedure of examination 
and the decision reached regarding their invalidation will 
fall tobe undertaken by the legitimate government of the 
country ‘concerned on its return. [Our italics.] 

Thus. the. United Nations commit themselves to the view 
that .the. present. Governments in exile are fully repre- 
sentative of the peoples they govern. The memorandum 
goes .on to say that: 


+ "Phe parties are agreed so far as possible to follow in this 
‘Matter - similar. lines of policy, without derogation to their 
national sovereignty and having regard to the differences 
prevajling in the various countries. 

The Governments are thus to return to full, immediate 

and untrammelied sovereignty. Frankly, this will not do. It 

is no derogation from the worth and capacity of the 
present Ministers of the various Allied Governments to say 
that they cannot be fully representative, and must, 
therefore, as is suggested in an article on page 33, regard 
their terms of office as provisional and dependent upon 
“the consent of the governed,” whose views may have 
changed, considerably in the. years of occupation. And for 
any, post-war. ‘Government, the pretensions to unlimited 
sovereignty implicit in this menforandum are surely ex- 
aggerated. Either the nations are going to collaborate upon 
certain agreed principles, or the chaos of the inter-war 
years will come again. National sovereignty in the tradi- 
tional sense is the chief enemy of independent nationhood. 

Hitler has proved this. It would be tragic indeed if in the 

very act of. undoing Hitler’s grand larceny, the nations 

were to adopt policies and methods which ensured the rise 
of another Hitler at the appointed time. 

4 ; ‘ 

 hgaa ? ; 7 * * 


A Historian Looks Ahead 


Professor J. H. Clapham, who was kni ted a e 
New Year, is the biographer of Industrial Britain Ss 
it is not often that he permits his gaze to look into the 
future, where there are no documents or statistics to be 
collated and interpreted.” Nevertheless, when he does so 
as im last year’s Sydney Ball lecture, which has now been 
reprinted as a Barnett House paper (Oxford University 
Press, 18.), what he has to say has all the weight of his 
massive. acquaintance with the recent industrial past. First 
and foremost among the problems of the future he Picks 
out population. To the losses of war he adds the Western 
Europeans who. will never be born because of to-day’s 
insecurity and devasta He sees a future of declining 
poceees in Britain and Western Europe and perhaps else- 

ere ; and, as an economist who knows that fewer hands 
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will count more than fewer mouths in determining wealth 
and welfare, he is pained and alarmed. Professor Clapham 
has often been accused by his “cultural” colleagues of an 
over-emphasis on material factors in history; but of the 
problem of population, he says, “ it is two-thirds spiritual,” 
and he sponsors none of the crude material remedies which 
are so popular. About the material future, Professor Clapham 
is a hopeful sceptic. 

The mere destruction can soon be put right, and the putting 
of it right will give plenty of wholesome essential employ- 
ment. . . . There are ways of dealing with the burden of 
debts which may prove inconvenient to income-tax payer; 
and those of us who are blessed with a little property, bu 
need not weaken the procuction-power of the nation. . . . 
Happily, it is not possible to throw the burden of war on to 
posterity in the literal sense ; for posterity cannot make the 
planes that are shot down or the ammunition that is blown off. 

But the future will not be easy: “ Destructive world-wide 
wars do not lead naturally to pays de cockayne.” “The 
plans of the past and most future econcmic planners may 
suffer shipwreck.” 


x x * 


Planning and People 


The obstacle to planning, as Professor Clapham sees 
it, is men and women. Full employment, he argues, calls 
for full mobility from job to job, not the mobility of the 
old free labour market, but the mobility of the worker under 
orders. Moreover, he hardly believes it likely that, if full 
employment is consciously sought either by governments 
or self-governing industrial guilds, it will ever be genuinely 
found. If theré is to be economic progress, he argues, there 
must be industrial change and decay. Jobs must disappear, 
and 


the state or the cotton corporation, or whatever the controlling 

party might be, would be slow to dispense with workers if 

the industry showed signs of contraction. 
These doubts, at any rate, pose the fundamental problems 
of economic planning. Professor Clapham’s reminder that 
the “beautiful economist’s scheme of demobilisation” 
devised at the end of the last war broke down against 

the absolute fighting conviction of the British civilian turned 

soldier that the men who had served longest, whether loco- 

motive driver or golf professional, ought to get home firs: 
is’ very relevant now. Yet, all in all, the Professor's 
scepticism is not really a denial of the urgent need to seek 
full employment after the war by deliberate means. As he 
admits, it is a matter of definition. The planning of invest- 
ment on a scale large enough and regular enough to main- 
tain resources in productive use is intended to cure only 
one kind of unemployment—“ cyclical” unemployment. 
The unemployment which Professor Clapham, as a historian, 
has most in mind is “frictional.” It is the wear and teat 
of economic change ; and the statement of his fear that 
attempts to eliminate this wear and tear might stultify 
change itself is salutary. 


* + * 


A Quarter’s Babies 


The Registrar-General’s return for the three months 
ended September 30, 1942, shows that 86,893 boys and 
81,745 girls were born, representing a birth-rate of 16.1 
per 1,000 of the population. It is a pity that the Ministry 
of Health felt it necessary to put out these figures with 
the. headline that it is the highest birth-rate for twelve 
years. Such a statement tends to make people believe that 
the population decline has been arrested, whereas, of cours¢, 
it means nothing of the sort. The number of babies bom 
will naturally fluctuate from quarter to quarter ; the fact 
that ‘a great many were born in the third quarter of 1942 
may be nothing more than a by-product of the National 
Service (No. 2) Act of 1941 and the intensified call-up 
of women—without children. In the nation’s grave popula- 
tion problem, as Professor Clapham has just reiterated, it 
is not the first or second, but the third, fourth and fifth 
children that decide ; the question is whether there is any 
sign of “ larger families in the sense that matters,” and this 
bump-up in births, which is only tiny in relation to th 
need if decline is to be arrested, gives no answer. either 
way. Moreover, the crucial figure in population ‘statistics 
is'the net reproduction rate—the extent to which women of 
child-bearing age are replacing themselves. No light is 
thrown on this by the publication of the crude birth-ratt. 
There is more justification for the Ministry of ‘Health's 
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pride that the stillbirth rate—3.1 per cent of total births— 
is the lowest yet recorded. Quite apart from any other con- 
sideration, babies are in such short supply that wastage 
must be avoided as far as possible, and though the infant 
death-rate, at 40 per 1,000 live births, was down to the 
low record reached in 1939, it is regrettable that the absolute 
number was still as many as 6,766. Nor is it reassuring 
for the future birth-rate that the number of marriages in 
the third quarter of last year was only 95,713—8,620 fewer 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1941 and 31,937 below 
the average for the same period of the previous five years. 
The marriage-rate, 18.3 persons married per 1,000 of the 
population, was lower than that of any third quarter since 
1926. 


¥ + * 


Design for Living 


Only utility furniture has been manufactured since 
November 1st, and at last a scheme for distributing it is 
in operation. It can only be bought by permit, and permits 
will only- be issued to persons setting up a home on 
marriage—this will normally mean persons married since 
January 1, 1941—0or in anticipation of the birth of a child 
and to persons who have lost their homes through air- 
raids. A couple will be granted a maximum of 60 units, 
and a deduction will be made from this total in respect of 
any furniture they already have. The number of units to 
be surrendered for each piece of furniture is given on 
page §8 ; it will be seen that sixty will only provide what 
many people will hardly consider a bare minimum. Extra 
units may, however, be given to a bombed-out family where 
there are children, and the nursery furniture can be obtained 
without a permit. The most interesting thing about the 
new scheme is that it is the first example of what The 
Economist on December 12th (page 722) called providing 
a Physical Minimum. Utility clothing has been on the 
market for some time, but it does not have to conform to 
a special design, so long as the restrictions on design are 
complied with. Moreover, there is no needs test before 
it can be purchased. In the case of furniture, private manu- 
facturers have been asked by the state to produce a neces- 
sary article of consumption to a design laid down by the 
state after consultation with a representative advisory 
committee. Costs, therefore, as well as prices can be strictly 
controlled. Distribution is left to the ordinary retailer, 
although, in order to save transport, the Assistance Board, 
in granting the permit, will determine the area in which 
the holder can buy. But it need not all be bought in one 
shop, and hire-purchase terms will be permitted ; in fact, 
the only unnecessary restriction on actual purchases is the 
fixing of the period in which the units are valid to a 


-maximum of three months. It is difficult to see why there 


should be any limit, and, in view of the prices for the 
furniture, many people will not be able to find the neces- 
sary money in three months, even if ample and regular 
supplies can be guaranteed—which is not certain. 

* * * 


= 


Backs to the Wall 


It is not the intention of messages and orders of the 
day at New Year to give an appreciation of strategy. In 
every country their object is simply to inspire and hold 
out hope. For this reason, the messages of Goebbels, Hitler, 
Goering and Himmler last week should not be regarded 
as war commentaries. Nevertheless, even as clarion calls, 
they were significant. Goebbels, the chief propagandist, in 
his broadcast on New Year’s Eve, gave a summary of the 
articles he has recently published in Das Reich. Das Reich 
has a readership of intellectuals, without much in common 
with the ordinary man and woman in Germany; and 
Goebbels” broadcast, couched in the same style as his 
highbrow writings, must have sounded somewhat odd to 
most of his listeners. The historians, poets and philosophers 
that Goebbels loves to quote are mere names to the man 
in the street. It is true that, in his broadcast, Goebbels 
used this style and these references to get across the need 
for the German people to endure more hardships: but it is 
doubtful whether, say, the confused poems and obscure 
Philosophy of Nietzsche are an appropriate vehicle of in- 
spiration and hope for the common man. The reason why 
Goebbels has set aside his old ability to speak simply and 
directly about the problems of the hour is, of course, 
that, in these days, he is not over-anxious to approach the 
Problems which face Germany straightforwardly. Hitler, 


on the’ other hand, was straightforward and direct at the 
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New Year, Both in his message and his order of the day, 
he listed the military successes of last summer, promised 
more and better weapons for the troops, and declared with 
great emphasis that there can be no compromise in this 
war. This last point is really the key to all these New Year 
outpourings. The Nazi leaders are actually holding out to 
the German people, not hope, but the threat that, if the 
Allies win, Germany and the Germans will be exterminated. 
They speak of the hardships that the Germans have already 
come through and of further hardships to come; but they 
shout that there is no alternative—and, in so doing, they 
admit the gathering shadows of defeat. 


* * * 


German Diplomacy 


It is a matter of routine in Germany that changes 
are made in the diplomatic service on New Year’s Day. 
This was emphasised last week when it was announced that 
new diplomatic representatives had been appointed at 
Tokyo, Madrid, and Stockholm ; and it is, admittedly, one 
reason why too much should not be read into these changes. 
On the other hand, they obviously have considerable signi- 
ficance in themselves—though what precisely that signifi- 
cance is can only be a matter of speculation. General Ot: 
leaves Tokyo and is replaced by Stahmer, who was at 
Nanking. It is easy to speculate on the basis that General 
Ott failed to induce the Japanese to attack Siberia ; and 
it is interesting that a soldier has been replaced in Tokyo 
by an expert on Far Eastern economics. In Madrid, Moltke, 
who is reputed to be a gifted diplomat, takes the post of 
Stohrer. Again, it is conceivable that Stohrer is a scape- 
goat. If Germany really wished to bring Spain into the 
war before this, then Stohrer has failed, just as he has 
failed if Germany was actually opposed to the agreement 
between Spain and Portugal. It remains to be seen what 
Moltke will be able to do in these directions. Stockholm 
is regarded by the Germans as the most important out- 
post of Allied propaganda against the Germans. There have 
recently been clashes between Germany and Sweden on 
this question ; and it may be argued that Prince zu Wied, a 
professional diplomat, has been taken away because he 
could no longer cope with this situation, His successor, one 
Thomson, formerly chargé d’affairs in Washington, was 
regarded as an expert in American affairs. When he 
came back to Germany he forecast that the figures of the 
American war effort were a huge bluff and that lack of 
organisation and political unity would prevent the use of 
American productive capacity for war. This does not seem 
to be a good beginning, from the German point of view, 


for his work in Stockholm, though it may be that the | 


Nazis think that Stockholm is also the most suitable out- 
post for German propaganda against the United States. 
In all these speculations, though, it should be remembered, 
that these are the Ambassadors of a totalitarian power at 
war. Their previous personal history and convictions have 
little or nothing to do with the work they have been sent 
to perform. The important question is what Hitler has 
sent them out to do. Is it perhaps, however remotely, to 
pave the way for the cOmpromise which Hitler has told 
his own people is impossible? 


* * * 


Trade Unionists 


The total membership of trade unions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at the end of 1941 has. been given 
by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies as 7,090,000, 
which represents an increase of 548,000 compared with the 
end of 1940 and 860,000 compared with the end of 1939. 
Membership increased steadily during the past year, and 
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may soon exceed the peak figure of over cight millions, 
which was reached in, 1920. The chief reason for the growth 
in trade unjon membership is the increase in the number 
of persons employed. The trade unions always gain in 
strength in times of rising employment, and their member- 
ship increased rapidly during the last war from just under 
four million in 1914 to six and a half million in 1918. The 
increases have been greatest, as one would expect, in the 
large unions, such as the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
and the General Workers’ Unions, whose ranks have been 
swollen by the large-scale entry of women into industry. 
Although the total number of unions has actually slightly 
diminished in the past few years, there is still an immense 
diversity of shapes and sizes. In 1941, 661 unions (or over 
two-thirds of the total number of unions) had a member- 
ship of under 1,000 each, while fourteen large unions, 
comprising 100,000 or more members, represented only 
1.4 per cent of the total number of unions, but accounted 
for over half of the total membership. It is small wonder 
that there should be a growing demand in the Labour 
movement for a greater degree of rationalisation and 
modernisation of trade union organisation. At the 1942 
meeting of the Trades Union Congress a resolution moved 
by the National Union of Railwaymen called upon the 
General Council to examine the structure of its affiliated 
unions “in order to determine where competition and Over- 
lapping exist, where such structure is uneconomic and 
where policy is diverse within an industry.” Sir Walter 
Citrine opposed the resolution, which was defeated by a 
not very large majority, on the ground that it would inter- 
fere with the autonomy of individual unions. The shelving 
of the resolution did not solve the problem, which is bound 
to become more acute both during and after the war. An 
example of diversity of policy within an industry has 
recently been presented by the railway workers themselves. 
If the National Union of Railwaymen, the Railway Clerks’ 
Association and the Amalgamated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen had acted in concert instead of 
separately over their wage claims, the threat of strike 
action by the enginemen would probably never have 
assumed such dangerous proportions. 


* * * 


Priorities for China 


_ With the start of the New Year, Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek has announced measures for improving the quality 
_of the army and for controlling the price level. Conscription 
by lot is to be extended to various classes of students, td 
members of .the professional classes and to landowners, 
who are to be trained as a corps d’élite. In the economic 
field, the upward trend of prices is to be curbed by the 
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fixing of ceilings for wages, transport charges, rice, whear, 
cotton aor numerous other goods. ‘These two lines 
of policy have received considerable attention in the Chines: 
press, which has emphasised the dual need for fresh military 
endeavour and improved economic conditions. But such , 
policy remains dependent on the arrival of Allied supplies, 
The Chinese realise that the recapture of Akyab on the 
Burmese coast would be an extension of the defence o; 
India rather than the opening move in an attempt to clear 
the approach to the Burma Road. And in the Yunnan 
Province, the Japanese are themselves extending the defenc: 
of Burma by attempting to press back the Chinese. Whether 
or not it is possible or desirable, in view of the urgent 
campaigns being fought out jn the Mediterranean, tw 
reconquer Burma and to reopen the back-door to Fre: 
China before the monsoon returns in the late summer, the 
Chinese will continue to need more aircraft and more 
artillery. If Burma is not retaken, supplies by air musi 
be substantially increased. Despite recent Japanese reverses 
in other theatres of the Pacific, relatively few troops have 
been withdrawn from China, which by purely guerrilla 
methods is still holding off an enemy equipped with modem 
weapons, If the balance is to be held in China, equipment 
must be provided, just as to reconquer Burma equipment— 
specialised equipment of the kind the Chinese need— 


- must be provided. It is a question of available supplies 


and prioritics; and no doubt the case was fully argued 
in the light of all competing claims by the Chinese Military 
Mission which has now left Washington for London en 
route for Chungking. 


* * x 


Shorter Notes 


In a Note called “No Sales,” on page 9 of The 
Economist, last week, it was stated that the Board of Trade 
had requested the shops to refrain from holding sales this 
year. It is now learned that the initiative came from the 
retail trade itself, and no request was made by the Board. 
The Economist is gratified to learn that the trade now 
recognises the interests of the nation in this matter—which. 
incidentally, coincide with its own. 


* * * 


Temporary officers, both men and women, in the armed 
forces have been brought within the unemployment insur- 
ance scheme. All of them, whether insured in civil life o: 
not, will be credited with a free contribution for each week 
of service, and on demobilisation—after thirty weeks of 
Service—will be eligible for unemployment benefit. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Political Prospects 


The ability of the Administration to concentrate on 
the.direction of the war is likely to be seriously decreased 
if present political Prospects materialise. It seems fairly 


This is particularly true of domestic matters : i 
January two subjects of international concern will won to 
face the barrage: One is Lend-Lease, which expires unless 
Congress votes for its continuance and provides the neces- 
sary cash. Senator Wheeler has announced his intention 
of demanding a full-dress investigation of Lend-Lease 


Lat 4) 


ance x is labour, no pressing problem in itself, but 
and various other 


anti-labour enactments are revived. It a pears inevitabic 
that there will be an attack on the Wages and Hours Act, 
with the avowed intention of increasing the working wetk, 
but with the practical result of decreasing overtime pay ; 
and the closed shop and maintenance of 
in trade union contracts will come under fire. The elimina- 
tion of Mr Henderson is' only the first taste of blood in the 


campaign against effective price control by various interested | 


sections. The farm bloc is said to be at work again, and 
—— is convinced that the regulations affect it 
- The ae er poo joo al per in the new 
$ are Out to “get” ernment agencies and 
personalities. The Board of Economic Warfare hg if possible, 
to be stripped of its powers to the profit of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation ; and Mr Hopkins is said to b¢ 
on the list of those who would not be missed. In fact, the 
phrases “get Roosevelt,” “get Henderson,” “ get Wallace ” 
are heard too often for the onlooker to have much faith 
that the new Congress will devote itself, with entirely ur- 
selfish devotion, to the job of getting on with the w2- 
The elections might have gone differently if Mr Roosevelt 
had been able to spare time from plans for Africa for 
plans for November. Now he will be forced to divide his 
time between the war and the home front. So far ther 
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;; is prophesied that a bold counter-offensive in the field 
of social security is in the making. It is the kind of tactic 
at which the President has often beerr brilliantly successful, 
but the odds—in Congress at least—are more heavily 
weighted against him this time, The Irreconcilables have 
their eyes on 1944, and a radical domestic programme may 
even be welcomed as the springboard for an attack on all 
remaining aspects of the New Deal. The President’s main 
hope must be to draw his strength from popular support 
and its pressure on Congress, which may be too delayed to 
be effective, 


* * * 


The Fateful Decade 


The White Paper issued this week by the State Depart- 
ment is a healthy reminder of a decade, and a state of 
mind, too conveniently forgotten. In this review of pre- 
war policy, the Department points, with pardonable pride, 
to the excellence of its information and the accuracy of the 
warnings, based on that information, which it conveyed to 
ether arms of the Government and, more obliquely, to the 
American people and the world. The information was 
precise and it was impressively on time. As early as 1934 
and 1935 the wires were busy with warnings from Berlin, 
from Tokyo, from Rome with revelations of the ambitions 
of the Axis and their preparations for war. Even the attack 
on Pearl Harbour was foreseen by Ambassador Grew 
almost a year before the disaster took place. Rearmament 
and diplomatic resistance to aggression were carried on in 
so far as it was possible for the Executive to do so in the 
face of popular unwillingness to admit the likelihood of 
another war. The revelations of the White Paper have 
aroused indignation, as indeed they should. It is a good 
thing for the Army and Navy to remember Pearl Harbour. 
It will be a good thing, too, to jog.the memories of those 
pre-Pearl Harbour Isolationists, now in Congress, who are 
clamouring for a greater share in the direction of the war. 
It is not always true, of course, that if the cap fits, it is 
worn. Senator Vandenberg, with disarming effrontery, reads 
into this evidence of the awareness of the State Department 
and the Administration the moral that Congress must set 
up a joint Congressional committee to supervise war cOo- 
operation, It is a good thing, too, at a time when the current 
policies of the State Department are, for good reasons, the 
subject of critical appraisal, to be reminded that for the ten 
years before the war it did its job well—within the limits 
imposed by its ‘constitution. 


* * : x 
$96 Billion Job 


Mr Nelson has spoken of the American war produc- 
tion programme for 1943 as “something better than a 
ninety billion dollar job.” If the estimate of a national 
income of about $135,000 millions, based on the assump- 
tion of fairly stable prices, proves accurate, this means that 
about two-thirds of the American national income will go 
into war production. With the national income for 1942 
estimated at, $117,000 millions, the rate of war production 
was just under $75,000 millions in December. The share 
allotted to war production will not, then, increase drastic- 
ally ; but there are to be substantial changes in the pattern. 
Che broad outline of these changes are given in a joint 
communiqué of the Army, Navy and War Production 
Boards, The virtual completion of an immense construc- 
uon programme, combined with a “lean but healthy 
civilian economy,” will make possible double the output of 
arms produced in 1942. The ordnance programme is to be 
cut by I§ per cent, and there will be a reduction in the 
Proportion -of tanks and motor vehicles in order to more 
than double the number, and quadruple the weight, of air- 
craft; to double the merchant shipbuilding goal; and 
provide for an increase in naval escort vessels. The attain- 
ment of these goals will make heavy demands upon the 
controls,.and upon the civilian population, both in their 
capacity as managers and workers, and in that of con- 
sumers. Within the War Production Board it will necessi- 
tate the success of the new controlled materials plan ; 
more thorough control over inventories of raw materials, 
including those of the Services ; and more effective enforce- 
ment of its regulations by the WPB. Great shifts in the 
utilisation of manpower will be needed. A figure of 65 
maons in the Forces and war production is being quoted 
8ainst 58 millions now. One of the most dramatic sacrifices 


will be, as Mr Nelson has made clear, the witheri f 
Mr ; ering away 0 
much of civilian enterprise and of small business. in par- 
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ticular, Of the $90,000 millions of war production, he 
expects to award only about $1,000 millions to small busi- 
ness. Concentration, which has so far been disappointingly 
slow, is to be speeded up in the distributive trades, where 
there is much room for slimming, as well as in industry. 
The progressive slowing down of production, distribution 
and transport for civilian use, and the exhaustion of stocks, 
make the effective control of purchasing power central to 
the success of the war effort. As Mr Henderson said last 
week, shortages and rationing are the testing ground of the 
home front, 


* * * 


The Great Debate 


Mr. Wallace’s speech ten days ago has suc- 
ceeded in one of its major aims, that of provoking and 
clarifying discussion of the post-war settlement. As yet 
there is little in the way of official administration policy 
beyond the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms ; but 
Mr Wallace’s last speech, with its concrete ideas, is thought 
to have been a forecast of an early pronouncement by the 
President. Mr Roosevelt himself has only gone so far as to 


lay down one primary war aim, the maintenance of peace 
and the 


supreme necessity of planning what is to come after the war 

and of carrying forward into peace the common effort which 

will have brought victory in the war. 
Even the need for planning has been challenged by the 
opposition ; sharply by some Senators, who feel that the 
time is not ripe ; implicitly by the internationally-minded 
Republican Herald Tribune, which accepts the problems 
named by the Vice-President, but trusts that the present 
Administration will not be in a position in 1944 to carry 
out any of its plans. Nevertheless, plans are being drawn 
up, and as their outlines become clearer the battle lines 
appear. The President of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has frankly disavowed any intention of fighting 
to supply milk for every Hottentot child or to establish a 
TVA on the Danube; and an_ industrialist-sponsored 
Committee for Economic Development has been formed to 
protect the principle of free enterprise in the post-war 
world. Free enterprise is a convenient cloak for a score of 
special interests and to some it may mean only freedom 
from Government interference. But it is striking that one 
of the assumptigns of this new committee is that industry 
must, if it is to retain its freedoms, assure the maintenance 
of employment by the expansion of production. The 
maintenance of domestic employment is, of course, the 
easiest common meeting-ground of unlike minds. Even the 
“authentic Bourbons” have their ears to the ground and 
their thoughts on their crowns. But it is the international 
aspects of the peace that will provoke the bitterest dis- 
agreement. The professional Republicans are still deeply 
tinged with Isolationism, and they are dangerously strong 
in the new Congress. Despite the bitter-end Isolationists, 
some measure of economic aid, some degree of post-war 
collaboration, are certain. The question is largely one of 
degree and of motive. Action by Congress on Lend-Lease 
and the Reciprocal Trade Treaties may give some indica- 
tion of the trend. 


* * * 


Correction.—In the Note on Lend-Lease, last week, two 
figures for the percentages of food stuffs exported were 
erroneously given. The correct figures are: Fish, 21 per 
cent of available supplies instead of 2 per cent ; and lamb 
and mutton, 0.0 per cent instead of 9 per cent. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Science and Industry in 
Eire 
{FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


December 28th 


‘THE tenth anniversary of the foundation of the Federation 
of Irish Manufacturers was celebrated this month, The 
Federation was complimented by the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce on the successful efforts that its members 
have made to maintain employment in a period of ¢x- 
ceptional difficulty. Most of the protected Irish industries 
depend upon imported supplies of raw_ materials and 
capital equipment. The great reduction in imports caused 
by the war has raised a host of unprecedented problems. In 
the solution of these problems, Irish manufacturers have 
received valuable assistance from Irish scientists. The im- 
portance of scientific research to the industrial programme 
has become apparent under the stress of war. It is to be 
hoped that, when the period of emergency passes, the réle 
of scientific research will not be forgotten. Some of the 
earlier industrial ventures were undertaken without much 
preliminary thought. The success of Irish industry as well 
as that of agriculture after the war will depend upon pro- 
curing the latest and best information regarding scientific 
and technical developments. 

As long ago as 1934, there was established an Industrial 
Research Council. This body, which has a record of useful 
work to its credit, proved unduly large for the urgent 
problems of the emergency. A year ago, there was established 
the Economic Scientific Research Bureau consisting of five 
members. This Bureau has worked in close co-operation 
with the Industrial Research Council, the universities and 
business scientific staffs. It was, unfortunately, set up at 
such a late date in the war that many materials and 
machines necessary for its researches proved unobtainable. 
However, the very urgency of the task with which it was 
confronted may have accelerated the obtaining of results. 
The Bureau has at all times been conscious of the necessity 
of attaining production on a commercial scale. The chair- 
man of the Bureau, Professor Dowling, of University 
College, Dublin, states that “ business men often enter into 
contracts on a time and material basis. I chuckle when I 
think that most of our contractual obligations are on a 
basis lacking in both time and material.” 

The most difficult problem in Ireland has been to find 
substitutes for fuel. It has been discovered that turf char- 
coal is better than wood charcoal or anthracite for producer 
gas plants. Experiments in the production of peat charcoal 
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have been very encouraging, and it is hoped that pro. 
duction on a commercial scale may not be long delayed, 
Investigations are also being conducted into the production 
of gas from peat. Supplies of phosphorus and sulphur are 
necessary foz many essential industries. Phosphorus has 
been produced from Irish phosphate rock, and it has been 
discovered how to make graphite electrodes which had 
hitherto been imported. A plant has been invented for the 
production of phosphates in the event of the failure of the 
supply of electricity. The production of sulphur has proved 
less easy, but “a quite uneconomic but probably successful 
method ” has been devised. Without these processes many 
Irish industries would have been deprived of essential 
materials. The drive for increased tillage requires abundant 
fertilisers. The large Irish superphosphate industry depends 
on imported supplies, which, owing to events in North 
Africa, are now more than ever interrupted. The possibility 
of using phosphates in County Clare is being investigated. 
One of the difficulties in introducing new fertilisers is to 
overcome the prejudice of farmers against the unknown. 
The refrigerating industries have been gravely embarrassed 
by the stoppage of imports of carbon dioxide. An emergency 
plant in University College was devised, and carbon dioxide 
is now produced from the fermentation processes in 
Guinness’s Brewery on a commercial scale. This enables 
the creamery industries to carry on. There has also been 
set up an emergency plant for the production of ammonia. 
Disinfectants, which were in large demand owing to the 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease, are being produced in 
the alcohol factories. 


Living and Prospering ? 


These are but a few examples of the problems which 
have been investigated, and to some extent solved, by the 
Scientific Research Bureau. Many other problems confront 
the country. Ireland possesses no metallurgical industry 
and suffers from a shortage of all essential metals. A 
geographical survey is being carried out to discover 
Possible sources of minerals in the country. Electrolytic 
iron has been produced as a substitute for sheet steel, and 
it is hoped that sheet iron of this quality may be .forth- 
coming at not too great expense. The experience of the 
last three years has been a practical lesson in the real 
cost of self-sufficiency. Two hundred years ago, Berkeley 
asked, “Could the Irish live and prosper if a brazen wall 
surrounded their island? ” The answer to this question is 


becoming apparent to-day. The wall of brass arising from ; 


the blockade and the interruption of normal shipping 
services in teaching the Irish people that, although they may 
live behind it, they cannot prosper. The activities of the 
Scientific Research Bureau are deserving of all praise, but 
no substitute materials can make up, except at quite dis- 
proportionate cost, for the benefit of the importation of the 
natural products of other climes and other countries. 


Mexico’s War Production 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] ° 


= os December 29th 

HEN Mexico declared war, it was obvious from the 
beginning that, apart from its guard over the northern 
approaches of the Panama Canal, and the opening of its 
air and sea ports to the Allies, the country’s chief contribu- 
tion to the common war effort would come from its pro- 
duction. As Mexico’s industrial development is still limited 
—according to the last industrial census, in 1935, there were 
only 7,050 industrial firms, with a total invested capital of 
827,000,000 pesos and a total employment roll of 205,000 
persons—production means mining and agri e. Mexico 
has about 31,000 mines, most of them non-ferrous metal 
mines, and about 275 million acres of agricultural land, to 
which 25 million acres of forests (chiefly pine, spruce, 
cedar and mahogany) should be added. While the mines are 
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is largely in Mexican . Since the revolution of 1910, 
in which the demand for land reform was one of the main 
factors, large farms have given way to small peasant farm- 
ing. In recent years, both mining and farming in Mexico 
have passed through a critical stage. In agriculture, shortage 
of capital, difficulties of transport and lack of a central 
direction, resulted in stagnation, and the only two agricul- 
tural products of great interest to the United Nations are 
henequen (a hard hemp) and guayule (a rubber-producing 
plant). Mexico’s production of henequen has recently 
fluctuated between 80,000 and 125,000 metric tons per year, 
while the output of the latter is estimated at about 8,000 
tons for 1942. In both cases, new plantings require a delay 
of some years before a normal harvest can be secured, but, 
in the case of guayule rubber, a considerabje acreage, planted 
in recent years, is approaching maturity. Apart from these 
two commodities, and the possible production of silk, for 
which the Mexican climate and soil are highly suitable, the 
United Nations cannot expect much help from Mexican 
agriculture in the near future. 

On the othé hand, the prospects for a rapid increase 
in the production of minerals are good. The nationalist 
policy, which followed the election of Lazaro Cardenas 
to the Presidency and reached its climax in the nationalisa- 
tion of the railways and the expropriation of the foreign 
oil companies, made the foreign mining companies very 
reluctant to invest new capital in their Mexican enterprises. 
As a result, production of most minerals, among which oil, 
copper, silver, lead, zinc, antimony and quicksilver are the 
most important, fell well below the record levels reached 
in 1928 and 1929. In 1941, the production of crude oil 
reached only 42 million barrels, against 47 million barrels 
in 1937. The production of copper in 1941 amounted to 
48,500 metric tons, against 86,600 tons in 1929; that of 
zinc fell from 174,000 tons to under 155,000 tons, and of 
lead from 248,500 metric tons to 1§§,200 metric tons, As 
the great majority of the mining companies operating in 
Mexico are controlled by United States interests, the closer 
political relations between the Mexican and United States 
Governments, brought about by President Camacho since 
June, 1940, and Mexico’s entry into the war have greatly 
improved the outlook for Mexican mining. 


Roads and Railways 


Last October, it was pointed out in Washington that 
shipments of Mexican materials to the United States were 
approaching an annual rate of 1,200,000 metric tons, a 
tonnage which far exceeds the carrying capacity of the 
Mexican railway system. In the middle of November, 
therefore, the United States Government adopted a plan 
providing for the doubling of Mexico’s railway capacity 
at the expense of the United States Government. The work 
will be carried out without delay by US engineers. A 
technical mission of US railway experts has been in 
Mexico for the past six weeks to lay down the details of 
the plan. Simultaneously with the extension of the railway 
system—Mexico has to-day 14,200 miles of railways—an 
energetic plan to increase the country’s roads was initiated. 
By the end of last year, Mexico had about 42,470 miles of 
highways, of which close on 8,000 miles were suitable for 
traffic during the whole of the year. Road development, 
besides the improvement of existing highways to make 
them suitable for all-season traffic, will consist in particular 
of the extension of secondary roads linking the highways 
with distant mining and agricultural centres. All war 
transport development is being organised bya new co- 
ordinating body for war production established by presi- 
dential decree early in November. The same body co- 
ordinates and directs mining and agricultural production 
= the basis of lists of requirements supplied regularly 
rom _ Washington. Steps have also been taken to develop 
Promising mineral deposits through newly-formed com- 
panies. The formation of such companies, whether Mexican 
or foreign, is ‘stimulated by a recent decree, under which 
— enterprises will- be freed from taxation for a period of 

ve years, ’ 

For the duration of the war, Mexico’s economic outlook 
appears brighter, but whether this prosperity will prove 


more than a passing phase in its unstable economic history . 


ae to a great extent on future relations between the 
ptecenae Government and foreign Governments and financial 
al erests. Mexico not only requires foreign markets for 
fonds ieant whole of its production, but also needs foreign 
ti id technical help for the full development and utilisa- 
100 of its extensive natural wealth. 
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almost exclusively controlled by foreign capital, agriculture 
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HEALTH AND FOOD RATIONS | 


WHAT 
IS A HEALTHY 


DIET? 


Before the war many people suffered from 
malnutrition because they picked the wrong 
foods from large and varied supplies. Now, 
the way to be well fed is to make sure of 
picking the right foods which are still avail- 
able, even though supplies may be restricted. 

Keep a few good sound principles well in 
mind. Natural foods are the best—vegetables 
contain important vitamins and become 
plentiful from time to time; National 
Wheatmeal bread has many valuable 
elements which were lacking in white bread ; 
milk is available for children, who need it 
most. Fish liver oil—another natural food 
~—contains the protective and bone-forming 
vitamins and is an essential supplement to 
everyone’s diet, whether grown-ups or 
children. . 

The newspapers, the B.B.C. and the 
Ministry of Food are constantly publishing 
excellent recipes. You will find it pays you 
well to follow them. Diet should be varied 
if you are to make the best use of it. 

Think carefully about food selection. It 
is well worth your while 


This is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government's food policy by the makers of 


CROOKES’ 


HALIBUT LIVER OIL 
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Russia at War 


Managers of Industry 


NE of the factors which, at the beginning of the 
Russo-German war, made Russia’s industrial strength 
something of an unknown quantity was industrial manage- 
ment. Russia’s industry is still young ; most of it has been 
built up during the last decade. And Russia’s industrial 
management is even younger ; the majority of the present 
industrial leaders, factory directors, technicians and so on 
were educated and promoted in the late ’thirties. In 1941, 
they had only had a few years of administrative and 
managerial experience. In a sense, they were still on the 
thresho.d of their careers when they had to shoulder the 
enormous responsibilities of industrial evacuation from the 
west and reconstruction in the east. In 1941, it could not 
be taken for granted that they would pass the test of war. 
But the experience of a year and a half of war economy, 
for all the obvious drawbacks, due to the lack of d solid 
managerial tradition, has on the whole vindicated them. 
The history of Russian industrial management in the 
post-revolutionary period has been stormy. There were two 
major crises, closely connected with fundamental changes 
in the economic and political outlook. The first crisis came 
towards the end of the ’twenties, when the so-called New 
Economic Policy was abandoned and the country embarked 
upon speedy industrialisation. The first Five Year Plan 
posed two great problems. First, there was the need to 
train a large body of new administrators and technical 
specialists to man the new plants and factories. In the 
years before the Plan, there were not more than about 
twenty thousand engineers in Soviet industry. The demand 
for engineers was expected to reach a figure about ten times 
as big towards the end of the first Five Year Plan. The 
“crisis of the cadres” was solved by a set of expedients 
which yielded impressive quantitative results. The period 
of industrial training was cut short; the standards of 
teaching were radically lowered and simplified ; and many 
schools and colleges were transferred from the Commis- 
sariat of Education to the industrial departments of the 
Government. By 1932, 165,000 engineers had been 
graduated from colleges and secondary vocational schools. 
The second problem was social and political. During the 
NEP period, there was a duality in industrial management. 
The technical manager was controlled by the party director 
just as the officer in the army was controlled by the political 
commissar, This dual control was wasteful of manpower ; 
and it caused continual friction. If continued, it would have 
obstructed industrial expansion..The regime sought to 
eliminate it by training administrators and technicians 
whose “social origin” would guarantee their political 
loyalty. The sons of the intelligentsia and of the peasants 
were not allowed to make up more than 35 per cent of the 
new pupils admitted to technical colleges and schools ; 
the rest were young workers or sons of industrial workers 
The second Five Year Plan was started (in 1933) with 
a new reform in industrial training. Quantitative achieve- 
ments had been obtained, as in many other fields, at the 
expense of quality. It was therefore decided to revise the 
standard of industrial training. The controls on the “ class 
origin” of students or trainees were discarded. During the 
period of the second Five Year Plan, the percentage of 
“proletarian elements” among the students of technical 
colleges fell from 50 (in 1933) to 34 per cent (in 1938).* 
The second great technical crisis developed in 1936-38. 
The “ purges” of that time affected industrial management 
no less than the army, the diplomatic service and the party. 
The kev positions in the whole of the Soviet industries 
were filled by new men. The new cadre of industrial 
managers differed very strikingly from its predecessors. 
The Red_ specialist” of the first Five Year Plan was 
trained hurriedly and rather superficially, whereas the 


* For more detailed figures see S. M. Sch 
Russian Factories—A Sociological Study (published by Sociel 
Research, New York), from which or hoes odie in this 
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industrial managers of the third Five Year Plan wer 
educated more thoroughly according to the improve 
standards of training which had been made obligatory, 4 
rough idea of the “output of industrial officers ” is’ pro 
vided by the figure of 365,000 graduates from engincering 
colleges and technical schools during the years 1933-7 
compared with 165,000 during the previous five-year period 
It was largely from these 365,000 new engineers that th 
present industrial management was recruited. 

But the difference between the present managers an 
their predecessors is not only, or even mainly, a difference 
in professional training. The dustrial manager of the pre. 
1936 period was more frequently than not an “ ideologist.” 
His approach to industrial problems was strongly coloured 
by political conceptions. To him, the economic ascendancy 
of Russia was not an aim in itself ; it was an experimen 
in the application of party doctrine. He was, in a sense, a 
traditionaist of the Bolshevik Revolution. The new indus- 
trial manager is of a different, more businesslike and matter. 
of-fact cast of mind. “Ideological” traditions are no 
allowed to interfere with the technical needs. His ideal 
are: fulfilment of the monthly plan, a rising graph of pro- 
duction, absolute obedience and discipline in the workshop 
and one-man direction of the plant. 

In the light of the present war, some of the changes 
which occurred in 1936-38 have become more understand- 
able. The Soviets were already building up their military 
strength at that time. This undoubtedly involved more 
hard labour than before in Soviet factories as well a 
a lowering of the standard of living of the masses. The old 
type of industrial manager might have met this situation 
with some ideological scruples, What was needed now was 
the subordination of trade unionism (in its Soviet version) 
to defence economy. The new industrial manager was given 
almost unlimited powers to establish his authority and t 
deal with slackness and infringements of labour discipline. 
Simultaneously, the social and political status of the mana- 
gerial cadre was raised. Technicians and industrial adminis- 
trators were the backbone of the governmental machine 
before the war (recently the army officers have taken a very 
prominent place beside them). Their salaries were very 
considerably increased. The campaign against the 
uravnilovka (the equalitarian tendency) was waged vehe- 
mently through all the channels of official propaganda 
What has followed has all the appearances of a Socialist 
version of technocracy. The guiding principle of that 
technocracy can perhaps be expressed in the words which 
Alexei Tolstoy put in the mouth of Peter the Great: “The 
undertaking was so yast that there was no time for pity.” 

The selations between industrial management and_ the 
party organisation have also undergone a fundament 
change. The once familiar conflict between party cell and 
factory director has long been forgotten. The fullest unity 
between party and management has in fact been achieved. 
The manager is now only very rarely a non-party man. 
The party, on the other hand, has evolved into an almost 
non-political body. All its interests and activities have been 


centred on the problems of production. This has been pat- 


ticularly striking in all the production drives which have 
taken place in wartime in which the party organisations 
have usually acted as the auxiliary apparatus of industrial 
management. “Ideological” issues such as the German 
problem, or post-war reconstruction, or Paffaire Darlan, 
issues on which public opinion in democratic countries 
has been more or less divided, have caused no discussion 
in Russia. The agenda of party meetings have been filled by 
problems of industrial bottlenecks and military training 
The particular responsibility of the party committees has 
been tasks such as co-ordinating the work of industrial 
managers on a regional basis, to look after the proper dis 
tribution of labour and raw materials between the various 
factories of a given region: 


Books Received 


Appeal to the British. By Mahatma Gandhi. chi) 
Anand T. Hingorani. 84 pages. Rs.1/8. - 


As We Saw It in Prague. By O. Lechner. (London) Allen 
and Unwin. 208 pages. a 6d. net. . 


The United States and the Far East. S. K. Hornbeck. 
(Boston) World Peace Foundation ton pages. $1.00. 
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What the Church Teaches. By the Bishop of Bradford. 95 
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Germany’s Loot 


ITH the turn in the tide of war in the Allies’ 

favour, the rats are on the move. In most of the 
occupied countries of Europe there have been signs that 
quislings and collaborators have begun to hedge. Most 
significant of all, Germans have begun to move their 
store of plunder to safer neutral holes ; and these activities 
are being watched with a vigilant eye by the United 
Nations. These activities, and the gigantic campaign of 
looting of which they form part, have been the subject of 
two statements. The first was the report on the 
“ Penetration of German capital into Europe,” issued last 
week by the Inter-Allied Information Committee (pub- 
lished by His Majesty’s Stati Office, price 3d.); the 
second came this week in the Allied declaration on the 
restitution of property stolen by the Axis, with its warning 
to all neutral intermediaries who may be induced to lend 
their aid to the robbers. 

The report of the Inter-Allied Information Committee 
is a y compiled and closely documented review 
of German predatory activities in the occupied countries. 
These activities fall into two broad categories. First, there 
is direct robbery—the confiscation of property without 
compensation. Then, there is an infinite variety of deals 
to which a pseudo legal veneer has been given, but which, 
none the less, represent just as brazen looting of the 
occupied countries as direct pilfering. Open robbery is 
resorted to wherever Germany is dealing with Jewish 
property. Whether within Germany or outside it, the 
process euphemistically known as “aryanisation” is 
equivalent to confiscation. Such open robbery has been 
more generally practised in Western Poland, the Protec- 
torate and Slovakia, Alsace and the occupied parts of 
Soviet Russia. In occupied Western Europe open con- 
fiscation has been less blatant; it has taken such forms 
as the removal of works of art to safer places of custody, 
notably to the homes of such art lovers as Hermann 
Goering. No subtlety is required to solve the problem of 
these acts of plain theft. The need is to keep track cf 
what is taking place, and then to compel restitution. 

Difficulties arise in seeking a solution for the problem 
of Germany’s indirect and complex methods of robbery 
by capital infiltration. All these operations have two 
features in common: they respect the outward forms of 
legality ; and they involve Germany in no economic cost 
for its purchases of shares, participations and other 
interests. One method is the ision of clearing accounts 
—in which Germany is sear caus a heavy debtor—of 

free” sums which are advanced to German firms for 
the establishment or extension of their business in the 
occupied countries concerned. In such cases, the capital 
expenditure by the German firm is, in fact, financed by 
the central bank of the occupied country, which in its turn 
holds against: it a claim on Germany expressed in Reichs- 
marks. The procedure comes slightly nearer direct robbery 
where the infiltration of German capital is financed with- 
out the creation of any clearing debt, but out of so- 
called “occupation costs”; the outstanding example of 
this procedure is provided by France, where occupation 
costs have been fixed at a level so appreciably above the 
— Costs o- the German authorities songge result, 

accumulating large unspent balances rancs at 
the Bank of France, witch have in part been used to buy 
shares for German concerns on the French stock 
exchanges, and to finance the direct participation of 


German firms in French industry. In the case of the 


o 


Netherlands, the provision of local currency to finance the 
invasion of German capital has proceeded, not only 
by way of spurious occupation costs, but also by breaking 
down the customs and exchange barriers between that 
country and Germany. As a result, German Reichsmarks 
have been provided in unlimited quantities for effecting 
the purchase of Dutch assets ; and the marks have had to 
be ‘accepted at fixed rates by the Netherlands Bank, 
which in its turn has seen its claims on Germany increas- 
ing, in 1941 alone, from 15.4 million guilders to 929.9 
million guilders. These devices provide only the beginning 
of the tale of German capital infiltration. Where there has 
been no acquisition of specific share holding control, the 
same objective of economic subjugation has often been 
reached by so-called “friendly agreements” between 
local concerns and their German prototypes, or by the 
compulsory adhesion of occupied firms to German cartels, 
who then impose production and sales regulations on their 
new members. So the story could go on almost indefinitely, 
through all the various shifts of exchange manipulation 
and unbalanced trade clearings. 

In the report of the Inter-Allied Information Committee 
these generalities are clothed with the details of specific 
transactions. The most prominent are to be found in the 
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heres of banking, heavy industry and chemicals. The 
tig German banks have acquired control of and administer 
banks in most of the occupied countries, The close 
financial links which normally exist between industry and 
banking in Europe have made this extension of German 
banking interests a far more formidable encroachment 
than it may at first sight appear. In the case of heavy 
engineering industry, the tentacles of the Reichswerke 
Hermann Goering are now to be seen in every part of 
occupied Europe ; equally ubiquitous is the 1.G. Farben- 
industrie in the chemical industry. _ 

It is against this “ systematic spoliation of occupied or 
controlled territory . . . from open looting to the most 
cunningly camouflaged financial penetration ” that the 17 
Governments of the United Nations and the French 
National Committee have, this week, uttered their warn- 
ing. The objects of these operations is always the same, 

to seize everything of value that can be put to the 

aggressors’ profit and then to bring the whole economy 
of the subjugated countries under contro] so that. they 
must slave to enrich and strengthen their oppressors. 


The signatories reserve all their rights to declare invalid 
any transaction in property situated in the territories that 
came under control of the enemy powers or belonged to 
persons resident in such territories. The warning is 
especially directed against citizens of neutral countries 
“who may be persuaded to act as fences or cloaks on 
behalf of the thieves.” 

Such, then, is the gigantic and ingenious omelette which 
it is pr to unscramble at the end of the war. 
The task will be far from the easiest of those incumbent 
on the victors. The fact-finding report of the Inter-Allied 
Information Committee does not attempt to pronounce 
on ways and means ; and the Foreign Office statement 
which accomipanies the United Nations’ declaration puts 
off any definition of the action which will have to be 
taken in restituting stolen property until victory has been 
won. The simple solution of restitution to the rightful 
owners will not suffice in all cases. Obviously it will be 
the only fitting solution where stolen property can be 
identified and restored. But most of the dispropriated 
owners of property acquired by the,enemy through pseudo 
legal means will have received appropriate monetary com- 
pensation for their assets, even if that compensation was 
provided by the Government or central bank of their 
country. They may be unable to provide the repurchase 
money. It is, moreover, unlikely that equal treatment will 
be meted out to all despoiled countries—whether they 
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fought for or against the Germans. For it must not by 
forgotten that nowhere has Germany’s economic penetr. 
tion been more marked and more bruta! than in the cag 
of its ally, Roumania. Nor must it be assumed that the 
unpicking of the fabric of German-made industrial cop. 
centration in Europe will necessarily be the right policy 
after the war. Post-war Europe may need and weicon, 
this industral integration.once it has been divorced from 
the dire purpose for which it was forged by Germany, 
It may, therefore, be unwise for the United Nations to 
commit themselves to the automatic dissolution of these 
industrial marriages, however great may have been the 
duress under which some of the parties consented. In any 
case, it would be attempting the impossible to undo every 
transaction which the United Nations may declare invalid 
and to trace it back to its source through the many inter. 
mediaries that have taken a hand in it. 

A more promising approach to the problem will 
perhaps be the immediate sequestration of directly or in- 
directly German-owned foreign property and its subse- 
quent repartition’ by some centralised agency forming 
part of an inter-Allied reparations commission. In the 
first instance, these assets would form part of the German 
reparations payments, qualifying for that role with special 
force because they will be practically the only form in 


which reparations can be made without involving an . 


exchange transfer, problem or economic dislocation ; and 
by this manner of attack on the problem of restitution, 
the ultimate redistribution of the stolen property might, 
moreover, be effected on lines that would most directly 
serve the interests of European reconstruction. 

The whole problem will henceforth be kept under 
continuous review by a committee of experts. They will 
in the first instance consider the scope and sufficiency of 
existing legislation in Allied countries to invalidate deal- 
ings or transfers of the nature indicated in the United 
Nations’ declaration. In addition, the committee will act 
as a centralised bureau of information for all suspect trans- 
actions. If,.at the same time, the members of the com- 
mittee were required by their terms of reference to give 
some preliminary thought to the problem of restitution, 
an important step would have been taken towards a first 
considered exchange of ideas among the United Nations 
on the reparations question. The pitiful muddle that was 
made of this problem after 1918, and- the seeds of 
economic distress and of further wars which were then 
sown, are sufficient arguments in favour of an early start 
on the consideration of this basic problem of the peace. 


Finance and Banking , 


Return to Abundance 


Helped by the exceptionally heavy ways and means 
borrowing of the Government at the Bank of England, the 
money market withstood the seasonal pressure over the 
turn of the year with ease. Last Saturday, the first working 
day of the New Year, provided an exceptional turnover of 
funds. The bulk of the Treasury bills taken up last week 
were paid for on that Phy day, while there was an even 
greater concentration reasury deposit receipt payments 
by the banks. On the other hand, the banks put back into 
the marker all the money that had been called in the earlier 
part of the week. Dividend payments and the Treasury dis- 
bursements on the unconverted part of the Australia 23 per 
cent loan further helped to swell the stream of funds 
returning to the money market. The difficulties created by 
the exceptional turnover of funds on Saturday were there- 
fore of a physical rather than technical character. By the 
beginning of this week the credit basis had been further 
enlarged by Treasury disbursements of some £60,000,000 
on vested India loans and the credit Position became 
plethoric, many lenders having unusuable balances on 
Monday and Tuesday. Thereafter, the surplus of credit 
became rapidly smaller, and by mid-week the position in 
the market had returned to normal. This week’s Bank 
return nevertheless indicates a position which is still con- 
siderably extended. Government securities have fallen by 


£44,820,000, representing in large part the repayment of 
ways and means advances. Bankers’ deposits are even more 
sharply down, name}y, by £65,777,000, but this movement 
still leaves their total at the comparatively high figure of 
£157,625,000. The reduction in the cash basis during the 
past week would have been smaller had it not been for 4 
temporary immobilisation of funds in Other accounts; 
these have risen from £48,821,000 to £82,492,000, probably 
in connection with the time lag in clearing warrants for 
repayment of vested India securities. 


* * * 
Floating Debt in December 


The floating debt return giving the position on 
December 31st is notable on many counts. It shows the 
total floating debt at £4,029,020,000, this being the first 
occasion on which the £4,000 million line has been passed. 
The rise in the total over the month was only £96,850,000, 
but within this movement there were greater changes in the 
individual floating debt items. Ways and means advances 
from public departments fell by £125,540,000 to 
£161,585,000, the lowest level since November, 194I. 
This movement is probably the counterpart of last 
month’s issue of £123,600,000 of National Defence Loan 
to the National Debt Commissioners. Treasury bills have 
risen by £87,640,000. The exact rise in tap bills 
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computed, as the year closed on a Thursday. 
a ie ieanect ts made for the fact that 
the whole of the maturities of tender Treasury bills 
in the last week of the year fell due in December, 
and that the bulk of the new £75 millions taken 
up in that week was paid for in January, it will be seen 
that the total of tender bills outstanding at the close of the 
vear must have been appreciably down on the total for the 
previous month, and that the rise in tap bills must there- 
fore have amounted to well over £100 millions. Ways and 
means borrowing from the Bank of England over the turn 
of the year amounted to £67,750,000, which was £1,750,000 
more than at the end. of 1941, and was the highest figure 
recorded since the last war. Treasury deposit receipts 
continued their record-breaking career. Of the £234 millions 
which was redeemed last month, £36 millions represented 
pre-encashments to cover subscriptions to new Government 
issues. The gross amount raised from this source was 
{£312 millions, lifting the total outstanding to £966 millions. 
A seasonal reaction in the expansion of this item is now 


‘due. The feature of longer-term debt changes last month 


was again the popularity of tax reserve certificates. The 
gross amount of £47,050,000 raised through this means 
provides the largest single receipt item, apart from the 
special issue of £123,600,000 of 3 per cent National Defence 
Loan to the National Debt Commissioners. Even allowing 
for the redemption of £10,197,000 of tax reserve certificates 
in December, the net amount raised still exceeds that pro- 
duced by any of the other tap loans of the Government. 
Recently published company balance-sheets indicate that 
many large concerns liable to EPT have accumulated sub- 
stantial amounts of these certificates. It is no doubt in 
this direction that search must be ‘made for the principal 
source of demand for tax reserve certificates. In the hands 
of this type of investor, these certificates represent an ex- 
tremely expensive form of borrowing for the Government. 


ft a * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
wot the financial year to date (December 31st) and shows 
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the respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — 


* £000 

Total ordinary expenditure... 4,055,481 Total ordinary revenue...... 1,766,598 

New Sinking Funds......... ,808 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 78,293 
National Savings Bonds. . . 2,507 3% Savings Bonds 1955-65 46,786 
Public Dept. Advances... . 33,550 2%, Savi Bonds 1960-70 231,473 

Increase in balances ........ 408 24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 335,143 

Miscellaneous issues ........ 1,507 24% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 ‘ 

3% Funding Loan 1959-69 121,650 
3% Nat. Def. Loan 1954-58 123,600 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net).. 136.150 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net)... 278,418 
“Other debt” (net) ..... 212,960 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills......... 212,440 
Bank of Eng. Adv. ..... 67,750 
Treasury Deposits...... 470,000 
£4,102,261 £4,102,261 





The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 


The Bullion Market 


The annual circular published by the firm of bullion 
brokers, Mocatta and Goldsmid, points out that the range 
of prices quoted for silver in London, namely, ‘sd. for cash 
and jd. for forward, are a low record for all time. The 
circular is perhaps guilty of an excess of discretion in 
omitting all reference to the official sales of silver at a 
fixed price which have been the dominant feature of the 
London silver market throughout 1942, and which have 
been wholly responsible for this stagnation of prices. There 
are more exciting subjects for discussion in the review of 
the silver markets in the United States and India. The 
circular points out that, despite the prohibition of the use 
of silver for such non-essential purposes as jewellery in 
the United States, the industrial consumption of the metal 
for 1942 should considerably exceed the 80 million ounces 
reported for 1941, a figure which compared with 41 million 
ounces for 1940. It is estimated that the industrial con- 
sumption of silver in Britain has shown little increase in 
1942 over 1941. This is because in this country silver has 
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not been used to any extent as a substitute for other metals 
in war production. Of the London gold market, the 
circular states that business has been chiefly confined to 
a few sales to the Bank of England, most of which has 
been by order of the Custodian of Enemy Property. It is 
added that in January, 1941, the Bank of England announced 
they were prepared to supply gold to the market through 
authorised bullion dealers for certain specified purposes. It 
is understood that these purposes are connected with the 
satisfaction of genuine and essential industrial require- 
ments, that they have been carefully hedged with conditions 
and that the business to which the offer of these facilities 
may have led has been exceptionally small. 


* x * 


US Discount Rates 


All Federal Reserve Banks have come into line in re- 
ducing from 1 to 4 per cent the rate on member bank 
advances secured by direct obligations of the US Govern- 
ment having a year or less to run. The rate for advances 
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secured by Government paper having more than a ye, 
to run remains at 1 per cent. The rate for other secure 
advances to member banks, granted under section 10 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, has come down from 2 to 1: 
per cent in the New York district and that for advance 
under section 13, to individuals, partnerships or corpor. 
tions, other than banks, from 3} to 2} per cent. The im. 
perfect appreciation of these changes, which has persisted 
in this country ever since they were made two months ago, 
is largely due to the manner in which the relevant inform: 
tion is presented jin the official Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
In the tabulation of official discount rates the charges on 
advances secured by Government paper appear under th 
following heading: “Advances secured by the direc 
obligation of the US (maturities not exceeding 90 days)” 
This 90-day limitation of the maturities does not apply— 
as would seem indicated by the cohtext—to the obligations 
of the US securing the advance, but to the currency of the 
advance itself. Official US banking statistics are, in » 
many respects, an example to all the world that such , 
method of presentation is particularly misleading to the 
outside observer. 


Investment 


Long Period Equity Trends 


The New Year has brought a definite recovery in 
stock exchange business, but it is of the particular character 
associated with reinvestment of January 1st dividends and, 
this year, with the India disbursement. There is also a 
heavy gamble in progress in home railway stock. Other- 
wise, the volume of business in industrial equities remains 
at a rather low ebb and there is no indication, as yet, that 
the hoped-for recovery in activity in that section js on 
the way. Prices, however, remain distinctly firm, and the 
index of The Financial News is at a new high, a level last 
touched in February, 1938. Meanwhile, the publication of 
The Actuaries’ Investment Index for December 29th 
suggests that the recovery in values last month was less 
than the more highly selective indices indicated. For 
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(Dec. 31, 1928—100) Average Yields 
Group and Number | , 
of Securities Feb. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec, Feb Dec. Dec. 
1 | 30, | 24, | 29, 1, | 30, | 29, 
1938 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1938 | 1941 | 1942 
; 7 1 } | ' j r 
23% Consols ......... 136 28) 146-3 | 145-4 | 145-7 3-27*| 3-05 3-06 
ome Corpns. (4)..... 133 -3*| 139-2 | 142-7 | 142-6 3 -50*| 3-35 3-27 
Total Indus. Debs. (43) | 117 -7*| 114-3 | 119-3 | 119-7 | 4-02*| 4:16) 3-96 
Total Indus. Pref. (101) | 106-1*| 101-0 | 107-2 | 107-7 4-30", 4°55 4-38 
Banks & Dis. Cos. (10) | 116-4 | 102-1 | 111-4 | 111-7 4-00 4-45 4-06 
Insurance Cos. (10).... | 120-1 97-6 | 106-6 | 100-2 3-49 4-11 4-15 
Building Materials (6) . 83 -6 66-3 82-7 82-6 6 -98 4-10 3-56 
Coal oc cawseehana ee 99-0 82-7 95-0 92 -2 5-17 6-27 6 -00 
Cotton tkkiesss cous 34°5 29-1 43-0 42-6 2-69 3-00 3-28 
Electrical Mfg. (13).... | 127-5 | 128-3 | 141-9 | 141-8 4-48 4-85 4-38 
ies Uns os 118-5| 65-8) 85-2} 85-1] 5-00] 3-44] 3-04 
Motors NS ni So 5.0 38-5 36-3 | 43-0 44-3 6-11 5 -04 4-29 
\ SSA 78-6 54-7 70-4 71-0 6-38 4-31 3-34 
Home Rails (4) ......: 68-8 41-9 69-5 72-0 3-08 | 6-40 5 -68 
auering (7) oe iene 18-4 226 26-4 25-2 3-02 4-34 4-09 
Brews. Dists. (20)... | 131-9 | 114-1 | 133-4 | 133-2 4-96 5-14) 4-58 
ee 65:2; 61:0/ 66°5| 66-2 4-68 4°75 4-22 
(All Classes) (159)... | 72.5 | 60.7 | 71.9) 72.0) 4.93) 5.00) 4.47 
i 














* Prices and yields as on January 25, 1938. 





industrial equities, ten of the fifteen groups show falls, 
but the rises in the other five; and particularly those in 
shipping and stores and catering, were slightly more im- 
portant, and the index shows a rise of 0.1 to 72.0, the 
highest since February 1, 1938. The recovery on the month, 
such as it is, appears to be entirely due to better dividend 
payments for the yield is up by 0.02 to 4.47 per cent. These 
figures refer to industry only. The feature of the month is 
a fall of 6.4 points, to 100.2, in the index for insurance 
share values, but, even so, they are appreciably higher on 


the year, and 5.2 points above the low of end-February . 


caused by fears of losses in the Far East. Every single grou 
of equities shows a rise on the year, ee cod te 


2.6 points in insurance shares. For industrials only, the 


average rise is some 19 per cent, with individual improve- 
ments ranging from 7.4 for electric light and power tw 
7o per cent for home railways. It is of some interest to 
carry the detailed comparison back to the point of Februar, 
1938, when the industrial equity index was actually above 
that of December 29th at 72.5. Comparison cannot be exaci. 
because at that time aircraft shares were not included. Thi, 
however, has little influence on the relative size of the 
departures from the figures then prevailing for individuil 
groups. All the financial groups show falls on the perio 
of almost five years, that for insurance being 19.9 point 
and that for investment trusts 11.9. Of fourteen industrial 
groups, half are up and half down, but there are only five 
changes of as much as Io per cent and most are much 
less. Of the five, four are rises and only one, gas stocks, 
fall, but the decline in oil shares is only just short of one- 
tenth. The only other sharp fall is in coal, Two of the 
largest rises are in industries which enjoy a secular tren¢, 
electrical equipment and motors, but the greatest is due ' 
the shipping shortage. 


* * * 


Northern Ireland Conversion 


The latest conversion is an offer of 3 per cent stock 
of Northern Ireland, repayable 1956-61, in conversion of 
£2,000,000 of Ulster 3} per cent stock falling due for re- 
demption at par on April 1st. The new stock is offered 2 
par so there is no turn, and the holder will presumably 
receive a flat 3 per cent for 18 years. Any stock not taken 
in conversion will be issued to the various funds unde! 
the control of the Northern Ireland Government, so that 
no question of underwriting or guarantee arises. The offer 
is perfectly straightforward and it is open until the end 
of the month. At the moment it was first made, namely the 
end of December, it did not appear attractive but, if the 
movement of the past few days in the funds and other 


trustee securities continues, the position may be differen’ 


by January 30th. There is no need to reach a decision 
much before then, but, if it is decided to accept repayment! 
in cash, the possibility of reinvesting now, rather than 
waiting until the end of March, should be borne in mind * 
the trend of quotations still appears to be upward. 


* * * 


Railway Stock Recovery | 


The week brought a burst of ‘buying of home :ai- 
way stocks, mainly equities and the preferred and deferred 
stocks, which arose from the splitting of ordinary shares. 
In face of the virtual stability of receipts under the existing 
arrangements wih the Government, this rise can only 
reflect a t, in the past rospects 
of the lines after the war had been get rt dlereutionnie ; Tt is, 
of course, true, as will be seen frem the following tab’. 
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shat the yields to be obtained were, until recently, quite 
out of line with those on other industrial equities, and 
that even now they are relatively high. One reason for un- 
certainty about the future was purely political, namely, the 
question whether the lines ‘should be taken over by the 
state and, if so, on what basis of compensation. It is 
difficult to find any sign that developments have occurred 
which would suggest a more favourable consideration of 
-quity holders in this matter, The railways had been a 
depressed industry for long before the war, and, even in 
vears of something approaching boom conditions, did not 
enjoy the prosperity which was theirs before road com- 
petition emerged. During the period of physical recon- 
struction after the war, there may, possibly, be very heavy 





Jan. Low- Jan, Yield 
High 6, Paid Earned est 6, Cols. 
1941 1942 1941 1941 1942 1943 3&6 
i,t. Western—- % % % 
Ordinary.... 43% 45% 4 50 39 59 6:93 
+ LMS— “™ 
Ordinary .... 174 183 2 2:9 163; 293 6-96 
4% 1925 Pref. 53 524 4 116 503 64] 6:37 
LNE— 
"err lj 24 eae new 13 5} 
Profd. 5 cscccs 3} 3t Kas e 2% 11 a 
4% 2nd Pret. 19} 20} 2 28 18} 33} 7-31 
southern— 
errs 15] 16 1? 18 14}: 24) 7-48 
5 76 6-69 


PRB. . 0:00 san 654 64) 


66 61} 








loads of low paying traffic, but it is a fair guess that much 
even of this will be conveyed more cheaply by road. On 
any extended view, it seems probable that the heavy loads 
will tend to be less than in the decade 1929-39, because 
this country will be less free to concentrate upon products 
of the old staple industries, while every rise in the cost 
of railway operation will accelerate the movement to 
bring the labour to the heavy materials rather. than the 


’ other way round. For twenty years, the roads have been 


cutting into passenger and light goods traffic. There is 
every reason to suppose that, before long, airways will 
relieve the railways, even in this comparatively small 
country, of long distance mail and parcel traffic and of 
small consignments of goods urgently required. Current 
quotations may be fully justified in the sense that at some 
time in the next quinquennium there will be something like 
a failway boom, from which the stockholder may, or may 
not, be allowed to benefit. On a long period view, there 
seems little justification for them. 


* * si 


Carreras Meeting 


_ The €arreras meeting has been held, and, despite clear 
indications from influential shareholders, including some 
investment trusts, and ignoring the suggestions in the 
press for an amicable settlement, the chairman, Sir Edward 
Baron, used his votes to bar the re-election of Mr Codring- 
ton to the board, and incidentally to secure the election 
of his own candidate. It appears that all the members of 
the board not representing the Baron family supported the 
candidature of Mr Codrington, and there seems very little 
prospect that future meetings will be characterised by the 
harmony without which the smooth running of the enter- 
prise may be placed in jeopardy. The main legal action, 
instituted by the board against the chairman, has yet to be 
heard, and no further action is likely until it has been 
decided, nor can the rights of the dispute be determined 
without much more information than is at present available. 
Whatever the result, the publicity attaching to the. case 
will have served a useful purpose, if it helps to convince 
both investors and directors that due heed should always 
be paid to the conditions under which control is exercised. 
In this case, the shareholders have nothing to complain 
of in past results, and, so far as can be gathered from the 
comments at the meeting, the outlook is good. The result 
of the recent meeting was, however, the clearest possible 
indication that, should anything go amiss, complete agree- 
ment among the holders of “A” and “B” ordinary 
capital would fail to secure any adjustment. For all the 
evidence there is to the contrary, the holders of a majority 
of the 240,000 £1 ordinary shares could decide to wind up 

¢ Company forthwith, and all that the £3,500,000 “A” 
and “B” holders would obtain would be their share in 
2 break-up value, unless they were saved by the votes 
*t £1,300,000 preference shares. It would be beneficial if, 
in the course of the impending action, a judicial opinion 
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could be expressed upon both the limitation of such disso- 
ciation between financial ownership and voting control, and 
the question of circumscribing the objects for which such 
voting control might be used in those cases where it was 
thought desirable to permit it. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Outlook 


The results of the Rhodesian copper companies for the 
year 1941-42 are now as fully known as the self-imposed 
limitations of the various boards permit. The information 
available gives no hint as to the character of the mining 
results obtained. At Roan Antelope, it is announced that a 
new method of mining will have to be adopted, and it is 
freely suggested that this means that this company at 
least will have to switch back from sub-level stoping, which 
is cheap, to the more normal process of cutting and filling, 
Owing to the development of underground pressures. Does 
this mean-that, either now or in the near future, the other 
mines of Northern Rhodesia will have to adopt the more 
expensive method, and, if so, what effect is this likely to 
have upon costs? For the period of EPT at 100 per cent, 
the effect on current profits will be nil. But the post-war 
refund will be affected and, insofar as the impost is re- 
laxed, the weight of the change will fall on the shareholder. 
On the basis of the yields obtained pre-war, the Rhodesian 
copper mines are, perhaps, the cheapest source of the metal 
in the world. They may remain so even after the rise in 
costs, which the considerations mentioned above suggest 
as probable. A scramble for copper after the war is not 
improbable, and one would suppose that the price fixed 
will give at least some _ profit to the higher 
cost producers. Meanwhile, however, the shareholders’ 
property is being used up to their own detriment. The least 
they are entitled to is the fullest information as to their 
properties consistent with a reasonable interpretation of 
the limits imposed by national security. 


* * * 


Lower Capital Issues 


For the first time since the recession following the 
outbreak of war in 1939, total new capital issues, including 
those by permission to deal, declined over the twelve 
months ending December 31, 1942. The total of all classes 
of capital declined by £42,607,500 to £1,467,195,700, but 
that of Government issues by only £40,470,300 te 
£1,457,057,000. The total of the fourth quarter was, how- 
ever, higher than that of the third quarter, when there was 
a particularly sharp recession in the total of Government 
loans. In the latest quarter, Government issues amounted 
to £327,871,340, against £299,967,300. Savings Certificates, 
3 per cent Defence Bonds and 2} per cent National War 
Bonds all brought in higher yields, but there was a fall 
in the total of 3 per cent Savings Bonds of more than 
£10,000,000 to £84,192,542. The total of non-official issues 
was very slightly increased in the closing quarter of the 
year ; but the new issue market continued for all practical 
purposes to be dominated by Government borrowing. The 
most important issue was that of a nominal half million of 
Powell Duffryn 4} per cent debenture stock. In the miscel- 
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laneous group, Imperial Cold Storage raised a nominal 
£375,000 of ordinary capital by issue to shareholders. Among 
public utilities, Associated Gas issued £388,938 de- 
ferred stock by permission to deal. The total of conversions, 
at £22,239,160, compares with £26,989,173 for the first nine 
months of the year and £20,724,069 for the third quarter. 
The increase is, of course, the direct result of the lifting 
of the Treasury ban last summer. More than £16,000,000 
of the total was contributed by the Commonwealth of 
Australia conversion, nearly £3,000,000 by P. and O. Steam 
Navigation, and some {1,800,000 by Bowater’s Newfound- 
land, The detailed analysis of new issues. provided by the 
following tables suggests that demand for medium-term 
Government issues, at current yields and prices, is near 
if not past, its peak. 

TaBLE I—Totat BorROWING (MILLION {£) 


ee 
' 


British | 





Bi Ca ae ert PB De PO 

Cgute | eHome , Others | pew |Empire ‘Foreign sae Indices 

Govern- i | 

ment rations | 

By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) \1935- 
BON Te 2 83-9) 14-9 | 164-8; 263-6) 63-2) 42°3| 369-1) 100 
eae 1070-8 Nil | 1-4 1,072-2, 0-2) Nil |1,072-4, 290 
1941 ||... | 1497-5 Nil,0-4-2,497-9 2-9} ~=-Nil. | 1,500-8) 406 
1942 ........ 1457-1 Nil) 0-3: 15457-4004, = Nil. |1,457-8 898 
Including “ Permission to Deal ” (New Basis) = 
1935 .........) 88-0; 54-9/ 183-9} 396-8 29-3) 1:2) 357-3 100 
eae: 1070-8, Ni) 166 1,087-4) 1-3) Nil |1,088-7 304 
eee 1497-5, Nil) 8-0:\1,505-5, 4-2 0-1 /1,509-8 483 
SOUR: ccskwnace 11,457-1] Nil} 9-2 1466-3 0-8 | 0-1 | 1,467-2 410 


* Including County and Public Board Loans. 
TaBLe II—Totat Company IssvgEs (MILLION {) 











Old Basis New Basis 
Calendar i TS eS Tee sd CREE Pen oeen 
Years | | 

1939 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Debentures 10-5| Ni] 215! Nil 16-9! 1:3) 2-0! 2-8 
ae. as 27; 0-3!) O11; O11] 88) 19, 06) 1A 
Ordinary ...... 10-1) 1-2) 3:0) 3-1) 47-8) 14-7) 108) 71 
Total ..... 83-3 15) 46) 32) 73-5) 17-9) 13-4) 11-0 


Tasie III—ANatysis oF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 





% (Excluding Conversions) 
Whole Year ' Whole Year 
(Old Basis) (New Basis) 
: ————_—_—_ [| 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 


Foreign Govt. ...... N 


£ £ 

British Govt. Loans | 1,497,527,300  1,457,057,000 , 1,497,527,300 | 1,457.557,000 
vil Nil | NiJ 6,500 

Corporation, County 

















and Public Boards Nil Nil | Nil 1,960,000 
Foreign Railways... | Nil | Nil | 9,800 10,500 
ne ETE 2,973,200 | Nil 3,928,500 | 168,000 
Exploration, Finan- 

ee oe Nil } Nil 788,000 | 49,400 
Estate and Land ... Nil | Nil 159,000; ~*~ 210,000 
Ee Nil | Nil Nil 104,300 
Iron, Coal, Steel, etc. 93,200 Nil 4,903,900 | 2,409,400 
Stores and Trading . Nil Nil 56,300 | 178,300 
Electric Light, Power | 

and Telegraph.... Nil Nil 292,100 | Nil 
Gas and Water..... Nil Nil 569,800 | 751,100 
Tramways and Buses Nil 50,000 Nil 103,100 
Hotels, atres, etc. Nil Nil 530,000 Nil 
Shipping........... Nil Nil Nil | 1,581,100 
Manufg. and Misc. 247,500 646,900 1,038,500 2,607,000 

Total...... 1,500,841,200 | 1,457,753,900 | 1,509,803,200 1,467,195,700 
EES SN 
* o * 


Turner and Newall Investments 


The full accounts of Turner and Newall for the year 
to September 3oth-last suggest that the decline in disclosed 
profits from £2,754,401 to £2,586,162, before tax—to which 
attention was drawn in a note in the preliminary state- 
ment in The Economist of December 19, 1942—is due to 
a rise in costs. It is not clear whether there has been any 
fall in turnover, but this does not appear probable. The 
company’s balance sheet shows a rise in net liquid assets, 
excluding inter-company items, from £3,741,449 to 
£5,204,476. There’is a slight decline in both .debtors and 


creditors, but this is accompanied by a jump i 
of stock and work y a jump in the total 


in progress from £1,970,730 t 
£2,662,058 and in net loans to subsidiaries aad Loa8.abr 
to £2,259,136. The directors point out that the necessity 
for eres a heavy | sige has forced the 
manag © modify the datum line princip] uing 
stocks which was introduced in Semen tn 


| ember, 1937. Thus, 
the increase in stock value is in part due to Fn ‘hese 
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write down the total to datum value—there is, of coury. 
a very considerable stock reserve already built up. The cop. 
solidated statement shows a rather smaller rise in net liquig 
assets from £4,800,155 to £5,298,914, while the rise in stocks 
and work in progress of the group amounts to som 
£900,000. As the chairman, Sir Samuel Turner, Points ou, 
the capital expenditure of the group was again checke; 
last year by war considerations. Demand for all the varie; 


products of the group appears to have been well main. | 


tained, while the growth of the war effort in India and th 
United States has especially favoured the subsidiaries j, 
those countries. In the United States, there has been som 
difficulty in obtaining an adequate labour supply. Th 
Rhodesian asbestos mines are now operating at maximum 
capacity and it is anticipated that this will continy 
throughout the current year. The concern is fortunate jp 
that the expansion which is being engendered during the 
war is unlikely to become redundant when peace return;, 
Technical progress in industry should ensure a rising secv- 
lar demand for the products of the group. In the immediate 
future, however, a considerable decline in demand for 
the building material group of products is very probable. 
The £1 ordinary stock, at 73s. ex dividend, yield 
£3 8s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 
Harrods (BA) Results 


The accounts of Harrods (Buenos Aires) for the year 
to August 31st last unfortunately fail to show gross income 
on a basis comparable with recent years. After estimated 
provision for EPT and after exchange loss which took mor. 
than £100,000 in the previous year, total profits are shown 
at £332,124 against £330,019. Since the concern received 
a dividend of £145,028, against £135,394, from its subsidiary 
South American Stores, due to the receipt from past profits 
of a dividend of £9,920 from its subsidiary, Almiacene: 
Argentinos, it is clear that earnings of Harrods (BA) itseli 
were no more than maintained. There was, however, no 
rise in charges against profits so that surplus earnings, be- 
fore allocations to amortisation and obsolescence, amount to 
£15,631 against £5,466. This sum is fully absorbed by the 
transfer of £10,000 to buildings obsolescence and {5.000 
to amortisation of premises as before, while contingencies 
receive £631 against £466. In view of the sharp increase 
in local taxation the latest results are satisfactory. They 
appear to Owe something to greater exchange stability 
within the continent and, no doubt, a good deal to the rise 
in Argentine price levels. As with the controlling company, 
the profits of South American Stores and the main sub- 
subsidiaries were narrowly maintained. The balance shee! 
shows a slight increase in surplus liquid assets, excluding 
inter-company items, from £1,021,438 to £1,087,307, while 
free reserves are reduced from £334,824 to £325,998. There 
is an increase of £50,000 to £540,000 in the loan to South 
American Stores. The rise of £90,000 in the exchange re- 
serve to £291,000 is due to consolidation with the second 
exchange reserve fund previously deducted from stocks. 
Thus, there is a certain overstatement in the apparent in- 
crease in the stock figure from £658,427 to £962,179. There 


is still, unfortunately, no prospect of any payment on 
ordinary or deferred capital. - 


* * * 
Apex (Trinidad) Accounts 


_The full accounts of Apex (Trinidad), whose pre- 
liminary statement was discussed in The Economisi 0! 
December 26, 1942, indicate that, with the current 
transfer of £242,084 for amortisation of wells, 94 per cen! 
of the original cost had been written off at September 30th 
last. Before arriving at disclosed profits of £676,746 agains! 
£586,329, £32,039 against £33,419 was written off plant, 
buildings and equipment. Total capital expenditure for 
the year was reduced from £287,325 to £257,030. The 
balance sheet shows that last year’s increased activity ha‘ 
in no way strained the company’s financial position. Ne' 
liquid assets are more than £50,000 higher at £469,563 
against £411,592. Creditors and provisions have jumped 
nearly £100,000 to £163,570, but the loan of £50,000 ha‘ 
been eliminated. These changes have financed the transfct 
of £100,000 to tax reserve certificates and the rise in stocks 
from £196,137 to £234,182. Total fixed assets have now 
been written down to £784,667 against which general 
reserve amounts to £460,000. While there is little doubt that 
the scope of the company’s business has been extended by 
the war, the development appears to have been sufficient!) 
gradual not to strain the company’s resources. 
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Industry and Trade 


Royal Ordnance Factories 


Sir Andrew Duncan had already replied in general 
terms in the House of Commons, last July, to some of the 
criticisms contained in the report of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure about Royal Ordnance Factories. 
The Ministry of Supply, in a memorandum, published last 
week as the Select Committee’s second report, goes into 
more detail. I: denies the Committee’s charge that the 
surplus capacity of ROFs was excessive, and point out 
that the particular factory which was alleged to have a 
surplus labour force of 6,000 no longer has any surplus. 
Indeed, labour wastage, which is presenting a serious 
problem, especially among women, 1s tending all the time 
to reduce the labour strength, and the question is one of 
how to keep up the supply rather than of how to transfer 
surplus labour. The Ministry shows that the rate of 
absenteeism has been steadily diminishing, and quotes 
some creditable figures as evidence—in the last eight months 
in the filling factories the rate was reduced from 12 per 
cent to 6.6 per cent for men and from 23.5 to 14.6 per 
cent for women. It is satisfactory to learn that uniform 
records are now available, and since absenteeism is a 
problem common to all war industries, it might be found 
suitable for an investigation into its causes to be carried 
out on a national basis, a task which some such body as the 
Industrial Health Research Board might properly under- 
take. It is also satisfactory to know that hours have been 
limited—in the vast majority of ROFs, men’s hours have 
been reduced to 60 or less, and women’s to 55 or less— 
and that systematic efforts are being made to upgrade 
labour and place workers in the jobs for which they are 
most suited. On the organisational side, the Ministry re- 
jects the suggestion that responsibility for ROFs as a 
whole should be vested in one single person, but, in order 
to overcome the difficulties created by dual responsibility, 
the Director-General of Ordnance Factories (Filling) is to 
be given a separate administrative staff. Neither the Select 
Committee’s original report, nor the Department’s replies, 
make it easy for the layman to form any conclusion or to 
obtain a proper perspective of the organisation and efficiency 
of ROFs. The Select Committee natyrally tended to con- 
centrate on their shortcomings, and generalisation from the 
particular was inevitable ; on the other hand, the Ministry 
appears to dismiss somewhat too lightly some of the very 
serious criticisms which the Committee had made. 


* * x 


Steel Supplies 


The task of the iron and steel industry in 1943 will 
not be an easy one. During the past year, the reduction in 
American supplies has been almost completely offset by an 
expansion in home production; in recent months, the 
output of steel has probably been at a record rate. But 
although stocks of raw materials are reported to be still 
satisfactory, provision for adequate supplies is essential 
to the maintenance of steel production. So far as iron ore 
is concerned, there is no reason why the maintenance of 
low-grade domestic supplies should give rise to serious 
difficulties ; moreover, imports of high-grade ore from 
North Africa may improve the position of the special steels 
section. One of the chief problems will probably be scrap. 
There was an increase in the rate of scrap collection last 
year, but a special effort will be needed to avoid a shortage 
this year. Mr George Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Works and Planning, has already announced 
that another 1,000,000 tons of scrap will be required ; it can 
and must be secured. As important as the maintenance of 
steel production is the need for economy, for making 
available supplies go further. This is the task of the con- 
Sumers of steel rather than of the producers. In the 
immediate future, Sir Charles Wright, formerly Steel Con- 
troller, will again be at the helm as Acting Controller in 
place of Sir John Duncanson, who has had to relinquish his 
post temporarily owing to illness. 


x « * 


Passenger Transport Facilities 


The Ministry of War Transport appears to agree with 
the main conclusions and recommendations of the Select 


Committee’s report on passenger transport facilities ; and 
in its reply, points out that steps are being taken, if they 
have not already been taken, to improve travelling facilities 
ior war workers. The supply of new buses and spare parts 
is being increased during 1943. A fresh publicity drive is 
being launched to emphasise the important part played by 
transport workers in the war effort, as well as to bring 
home to the public the difficulties of bus undertakings 
in wartime and to appeal for maximum co-operation and 
consideration. The two Joint Industrial Councils of the 
industry have been invited to examine the problem of 
absenteeism among women bus conductresses and to make 
recommendations on how to reduce it. More women are 
to be trained for maintenance work and special courses 
tor motor mechanics are being held at Government Train- 
ing Centres and Emergency Training Establishments. Pro- 
gress has been made on the staggering of working hours, 
and firms are being urged not to alter factory hours with- 
out fist taking into account the transport problems in- 
volved. The Ministry’s Regional Commissioners, when they 
are satisfied that local transport difficulties can be eased 
by staggering working hours, can take up the matter either 
direct with the firms, through the local Transport Consul- 
tative Committees or, if necessary, through the Regional 
Production Boards. The Select Committee had quoted 


-instances of unnecessary cross-travelling by workers, and 


had urged that the Ministry of Labour should avoid this 
by directing workers to places nearer their homes, wher- 
ever possible. The Ministry of Transport reports that 
its Regional Commissioners are in constant touch with the 
Regional Controllers of Labour about preventing unneces- 
Sary cross-travelling ; and that, moreover, the Ministry of 
Production has recently suggested that District Production 


‘Committees should interest themselves in the matter. If 


all these things have been done and are being done, they 
should help to ease the workers’ transport difficulties. At 
the same time, the efficiency of transport services will 
inevitably vary from area to area, and it is essential that 
the problems should be kept under constant review by 
those responsible both on the spot and at the top. 


* * * 


Economising Tin 

The loss of their Far Eastern sources of tin supplies 
a year ago compelled Great Britain and the United States 
to adopt drastic measures of economy and to increase pro- 
duction in other countries, But in view of the stocks held, 
the sources of supply still available and the scope for 
economy, a tin shortage, serious enough to hamper the 
war effort, seemed even then unlikely. Any fears of a serious 
shortage have now been largely dispelled. Apart from the 
success achieved in securing a bigger output from some 
countries, the United States has been able to curtail con- 
sumption drastically from about 100,000 tons in 1940 to 
65,000 tons in 1941. According to the December issue of 
Tin, the monthly bulletin of the Tin Producers’ Associa- 
tion, stocks of primary tin in the United States probably 
still amounted to no less than 120,000 tons at the end of 
last year, equivalent to nearly three years’ requirements 
on the assumption that consumption can be cut to 40,000- 
45,000 tons a year without harmful effect. The belief that 
consumption can, in fact, be reduced to this level is sup- 
ported by the big economies secured by the introduction in 
America of the continuous electrolytic process of coating 
tin-plate in place of the hot-dipping process. Not only does 
this process yield a saving in tin up to 50 per cent and 
more, but it is reported to be cheaper and to improve the 
quality of tin-plate. Apart from reasons of economy, Great 
Britain can hardly afford to ignore the new process, if the 
claims made for it are in accordance with the facts. 


* * * 


Vegetable Prices 


The Ministry of Food’s scheme for the control of 
prices and distribution of green vegetables is to begin 
on January 11th. The first news of the proposals came 
five or six weeks ago, and they were discussed in The 
Economist of November 21, 1942, on page 646. Under the 
Green Vegetables (Maximum Prices) Order, ceiling prices 
are fixed for growers, wholesalers and retailers, which take 
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into account services provided, transport costs, loss of 
weight through evaporation, and other factors. Although 
some of the vegetables concerned have hitherto been sold 
on a unit basis, the control measures necessitate price-fixing 
by weight. The retail prices per lb are as follows: — 
Spring cabbage and spring greens, 6}d.; savoys, $d. ; 
drumhead cabbages, 43d. ; kales and sprouting broccoli, 44d. ; 
Brussels sprouts, 7}d.; sprout tops, 6}d.; cauliflower and 
broccoli, 7d. 
It is emphasised that the prices are ceiling prices, and 
that they should fluctuate, as they have done normally. The 
trade will be faced with difficulties in dealing with weight 
prices, but provision has been made to ease them as far as 
possible. The prices will remain in force until the end of 
the first week in May, when it is expected that they will 
be revised to reflect normal seasonal trends, and in the 
light of experience which will have been gained. 


* * * 


Gas and Electricity 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power is to be commended 
for lifting the black-out on the publication of statistics 
relating to the production of coal and to the consumption 
of coal in the manufacture of gas and electricity. The 
publication of these figures is an essential precondition of 
the success of the Ministry’s “save fuel” campaign. The 
accompanying table shows for each month since April, 1941, 
the percentage change in the consumption of coal for con- 
version into gas and electricity. It reveals that, previous to 
the launching of the campaign, the rate of increase in con- 


TREND OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY COAL CONSUMPTION 
Percentage Increase Month by Month over the Previous Year 


Gas Electricity 
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sumption was substantial and that, since July last year, it 
has slowed down appreciably. But while the efforts made 
to secure a reduction in the consumption of gas and 
electricity have undoubtedly achieved a measure of success, 
the fact is that it remains above the previous year’s level. 
In the case of electricity the conclusion seems justified that 
the increase in essential industrial consumption has more 
than offset the fall in domestic consumption. But since the 
proportion of total consumption used in industry is much 
smaller in gas than in electricity, the reduction in the 
“domestic use of gas has probably been comparatively small. 


* x * 


Cotton Cloth Prices Raised 


As a result of the increase in the wages of cotton 
weavers this week, the Ministry of Supply has issued 
the Control of the Cotton Industry (No. 39) Order, 1942, 
which makes several important changes in the provisions of 
No. 32 Order and provides for an increase in all controlled 
cloth prices. The new price list, in addition to taking 
account of the recent wages award, removes certain anoma- 
lies in the old schedule, under which inequalities existed 
between the prices of different classes of cloth. The wages 
advance has been adjusted by an increase in the appro- 
priate margins and of the holidays with pay allowance from 
2 per cent to 4 per cent. New allowances have also been 
granted for cloths with high picks, the use of rewound 
weft and by an extra progressive increase in the margins 
for wide cloths. The amendments do not affect old con- 
tracts ; these must be carried out at the prices at which they 
were booked. It is estimated that as a result of the new 
Order, buyers of cloth will have to pay 2 to 3 per cént more 
than at the end of last year. There is no question at the 
present goad ol proc: obtaining rs improvement in their 
margins, €s question in the spinni 
the industry has not yet been settled. ne ee 
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Coal Export Railway Rebate 


The Government seems to be contemplating a {ung,. 
mental change in the rebate scheme which was applied to 
the coal export and some other selected traffics under th 
1929 Local Government Act. Under that Act the derating 
reiicf at the rate of approximately £4 millions per anny, 
granted to the railways was passed on to the extent oj 
seven-tenths to the coal export trade, and between 1936 
and 1939 the benefit accruing to the coal exporting djs. 
tricts averaged about £1.8 millions per annum, ranging 
from £1.2 mullions in 1938, when the rebate fund was at it; 
lowest, to nearly £2.4 millions in 1933. When the wa; 
broke out the rebate was I}d. per ton, plus 26 per cent 0 
the remainder of the carriage charges (or, when the charge 
was a toll, 31 per cent of such toll), but after the loss of the 
European and Mediterranean markets in the second hai 
of 1940, and the consequent great reduction in the volume 
of exports, the rebate was raised to 13d. per ton plus 75 per 
cent ‘of the remainder of the carriage charges, or equivalen; 
to between Is. 6d. and 2s. per ton on exported coal, coke 
and patent fuel. One effect of the decline in the volume of 
exports has been a considerable increase in the rebate fund 
at the disposal of the railway companies, and during the 
recent annual revision proceedings of the Railway Rate 
Tribunal an intimation was given that it might become 
expedient to divert the rebate into the new fund created 
under the Coal Charges Order, where it would be available, 
after defraying certain administrative expenses, “for any 
purpose connected with the production or marketing o: 
coal.” It was complained by the exporting districts that 
such action would not merely defeat the original purpose 
of the rebate, but financially affect very unequally the ex- 
porting districts. For the time being, the Railway Rates 
Tribunal has authorised the continuance of the 1942 rebate 
rate, but it was suggested to the Tribunal by the Ministry 
of War Transport that the Government proposed to intro- 
duce legislation at an early date dealing with the Rebates 
Fund and the payment of rebates. It is regarded as pro- 
bable, writes a correspondent, that in ‘yiew of the fact that 
the Coal Charges Fund cannot cover the Government’s 
commitments uncer the present form of control, the im- 
pending legislation will authorise the statutory change fore- 


shadowed during the recent proceedings of *he Railway 
Rates Tribunal. 


Farmers ard Food 


How to secure improvements in farming efficiency was 
the keynote of Mr. Tom Williams’ address to Suffolk 
farmers, farmworkers and landowners last Saturday. After 
congratulating the county on its past achievements, he 
called for renewed efforts and suggested practical ways 0! 
eliminating waste and increasing productivity, urging 
farmers to make full use of the facilities for technical 
guidance provided by the War Agricultural Committees 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. The prime objective for 
1943, as many Government speakers on this subject have 
emphasised, must be to save shipping and to increase home 
production, especially of wheat, barley, potatoes and suga! 
beet—a crop in which Suffolk has long specialised. In 
agricultural as in industrial production, labour is the chic! 
bottleneck and with the projected call-up of younger men, 
the number of women must be increased. The presen! 
strength of the Women’s Land Army is 52,000, and sub- 
stantial increases are planned. The Land Army is still the 
“ Cinderella” of the women’s services ; conscripted women 
are not allowed to opt for it and the status, remuneration 
and conditions of service of Land Army girls in gener? 
compare.unfavourably with those in other forms of nation2| 
service. If women are to be attracted to agriculture, they 
should be put on a par with women in other Services. 
Mr. Williams also said that he hoped before the end of the 
year that new cottages, exclusively for rural workers, would 
be built. In view of the importance of improved’ housing 


conditions from the standpoint of increasing the farm- 


worker’s efficiency, it is to be hoped that the necessary 
building labour will be released for this purpose. From 
the other end Lord Woolton has forecast further restrictions 
in supplies in order to save shipping space, and the ¢x- 
tension of points rationing. The Ministry is probably shortly 
going to add home-produced oats and barley to the nation?! 
flour. This is sensible, but the Government might 2° 
further, by increasing the degree of wheat. 
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OMPANY MEETING 


UFULIRA COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 
p.T, EXCEPTIONAL SEVERITY 


MR. A. CHESTER BEATTY ON 
' GRAVE ANOMALIES 


thirteenth ordinary general meeting 

= Mutuiira Copper Mines Limited 
4s held, on the 31st ultimo, in London. 
Mr A. Chester Beatty (the chairman) 
resided. 

ne following is an extract from the 
atement by the chairman, which was cir- 
ated with - report — for the 
pay ended June 30, 1942:— 

The accounts for the year ended June 30, 
42, show that after bringing into account 

amount of £123,507, representing an 
jusument of previous year’s sales, and 
ansferring £130,000 to replacements re- 
erve the profit, before providing for taxa- 
on, is £1,811,203, aS against £1,766,209 
or the previous year. 


£1,350,000 FOR TAXATION 


The amount set aside in the appropria- 
jon account to meet the company’s lia- 
jlity for taxation is £1,350,000. Of this 
bout £1,150,000 represents the liability for 
axation for the year under review. The 
balance of about £200,000 is mainly made 
pp of adjustments in respect of tax liabili- 
fies for previous years, including, on the 
pne hand, increased liabilities resulting from 

e increase in thé rate of Northern Rhode- 
ian income-tax and the imposition of ex- 
ess profits tax in that territory, and also 
e liability in connection with the adjust- 
ment of £123,507 for previous year’s sales, 

d, on the other hand, 4 credit of about 
120,000, representing the relief which the 
ompany has now obtained under Sec- 
ion 13 of the Finance Act (No. 2) of 1940. 

As a result of these various adjustments 

amount available for distribution after 
bringing into account the amount brought 
orward from the previous year is £540,243. 
The directors have felt justified in paying 
is year a dividend of 2s, 3d. per share, 
ess income-tax at the rate of §s. in the £. 
The cost of this dividend is £412.499 net. 

n addition, the directors have transferred 
§0,000 to general reserve and the carry- 
jorward has been reduced from £129,040 to 
127,744. : 

This dividend of 2s. 3d. per share, which 
$ a nominal distribution of 11} per cent., 
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-represents in fact a return of approximately 


8 per cent. on the capital employed in the 
business. This return, especially when it is 
considered that no dividend was paid last 
year, is quite inadequate as a return on a 
business of this nature, with its many risks 
and the wasting nature of its assets. In 
point of fact, owing to the exceptional 
severity of excess profits tax in the case of 
this company, to which I referred in my 
statement last year, the profits which we 
are allowed to retain and distribute are 
made on a production of copper equal to 
considerably less than 50 per cent. of the 
actual production during the year under 
review. This means that the copper pro- 
duced in excess of the tonnage required to 
make our standard profit can be regarded 
virtually as a donation to the war effort by 
the shareholders (except to the extent that 
there may be a 20 per cent. refund after 
the war of the excess profits tax paid, less 
income-tax). This is a considerable contri- 
bution, both in cash by way of taxation and 
in metal, and one which shareholders are 
not called upon to make except in the case 
of mining concerns paying excess profits 
tax, 


UNSATISFACTORY FEATURES 


Unfortunately, there are further unsatis- 
factory features arising out of this situation. 
First, apart from making a free gift of some 
part of the copper production, as men- 
uoned above, the company has been called 
upon to find cash in order to equip the 
property to produce much of the extra 
production required during the war. Some 
of this additional plant may be of value 
to the mine in normal times, but much of 
it may become redundant if and when the 
demand for copper falls, and to this extent 
it has to be regarded as a further contri- 
bution by the company (unless full relief 
were to be obtained under the Redundancy 
Clauses of the Tax Laws). 

Secondly, the small amount of profit 
which the excess profits tax regulations 
permit the company to retain and distri- 
bute does not permit of the setting up of 
adequate cash reserves to protect the posi- 
tion of the company after the war, unless 
the shareholders are to forgo part or all 
of their dividends, which, as mentioned 
above, are already inadequate as a return 
on this class of investment. 

Thirdly, even if it were possible to set 


up cash reserves in addition to paying a- 


dividend, the company might be penalised 
in respect of these cash reserves by the 
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ruling which the Tax Commissioners are 
seeking to impose, to the effect that these 
reserves represent cash which is surplus to 
the requirements of the company and 
which therefore would fail to qualify for 
the statutory percentage, thus tending 
towards reducing the profit standard of the 
company for the year. 

Fourthly, the Northern § Rhodesian 
Government has imposed a 60 per cent. 
excess profits tax, and while in the main 
the Act is based on the provisions of the 
United Kingdom legislation, there is the 
important exception that no provision is 
made for the 20 per cent. post-war re- 
fund contained in the United Kingdom 
legislation. This is a point which we are, 
of course, trying to rectify. 

Lastly, there is one other aspect of the 
taxation problem which is also shared by 
other companies registered in this country 
but operating in the colonies, and that is 
that owing to the absence of truly reci- 
procal reliefs it is possible for a company, 
when it has reached a certain standard of 
profits, to pay more than 100 per cent. 
taxation on profits in excess of that 
standard. In this event, the greater the 
profit earned the less is left for distribution 
to the shareholders by way of dividend. 
This too is a matter which is receiving our 
careful attention. 

I think I have said enough to show you 
some of the difficulties under which this 
company and others in a similar position 
are labouring, and of the very handsome 
contribution being made by the share- 
holders towards the war effort. 

Conditions at the mine remained satis- 
factory throughout the year, and the plant 
ran without interruption for the whole 
period. The extension of the Selkirk shaft 
to the 1,400-ft. level is complete, and 
development has been carried on at a 
rate sufficient to maintain our fully- 
developed ore reserves. Ventilation and 
drainage problems have continued to en- 
gage the attention of the management, and 
measures have been taken to improve air 
distribution and to increase pumping 
capacity. ; rast 

Mr. W. E. Romig, a consulting mining 
engineer of wide experience, was engaged 
by the directors to visit the property and 
make a comprehensive report on the 
methods of mining the ore-bodies. He 
made detailed recommendations which were 
endorsed by the company’s engineers and 
are now being carried into effect. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


4 SHARP rise in The Financial News 
Ordinary share index to a new high at 94.7 
and an increase in turnover, as revealed by 
€ total bargains marked, to the level of 
arly November clearly reflect New Year 
vy ee in the markets. ea ee -_ 
ily general, persistent buying ilt- 
¢dged and other high-grade securities, and 
a distinctly s tive bout of buying in 
the home rail market, overshadowed the 


improvement elsewhere. A total of 905 . 


ains marked, on the opening day of the 
week in the gilt-edged market, the highest 
recorded since the introduction of the 
tecord in July last, reflected the widespread 
nature of the buying, arising from the 
ot ne t of goer agg and 
neys, in aggregate 

the volume of business was not unduly 
arge, stock was in short supply. Prices in 
consequence advanced sharply and Steadily. 
; On issues to improve, 
Cuutralian “bonds were outnnnding, — 
issues attracted a good demand. 
sufficient was forth- 


Brazilian stocks, 


the foreign bond market was quiet. Chilean 


loans improved, the 5 per cent issue of 1896 


rising steadily. Conditions in the home rail 
market were revealed by the record figure 
of 2,237 bargains in the first two days of 
the week. Buying was generally indis- 
criminate, equities and junior preference 
stocks advancing under persistent buying 
pressure coupled with a shortage of stock, 
while prior charges were marked up 
steadily. In contrast, the foreign rail 
market appeared lifeless, although prices 
were well maintained. 

The increase in turnover in the industrial 
market was less than in Funds and rails 
and was not accompanied by any marked 
advance in prices, although the trend was 
upward. us, brewery shares enjoyed a 
small but steady appreciation in quotations, 
but among tobacco shares only Carreras 
and Imps displayed firmness. In the motor 
and aircraft section, a fall of 1s. for Raleigh 
Cycle Holding contrasted with _improve- 
ments for Leyland, Dennis Bros. and 
Thornycroft, among others. Colliery issues 
were prominent in a firm heavy industrial 
group, but gains were in all cases restricted 
to a few pence. Among textile shares, 
British Celanese was prominent with a rise 
of ro}d., but shipping shares were weak. 
Small but istent gains were registered 
for stores issues, although Woolworth fell 
ts. 6d., while in the miscellaneous section 


Tate & Lyle, Murex, London Brick and 
Brazilian Traction énjoyed useful gains. 


Apart from some quiet investment 
demand for Rand dividend-paying issues 
from the Cape, the kaffir market was quiet. 
Rubber shares po quietly nes hoa 
the earl of the current week, - 
denn ee mri Sy The end of last week, 
however, witnessed several falls, but United 
Sua Betong exceptionally advanced 1s. 6d. 
Tea shares, too, recovered from their earlier 
dullness, and displayed renewed strength 
early this week, New Dimbula rising 2s. 
The oil market was quiet. Leading issues 





“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 






































Total Corres. Security Indices 
Bargains Day — 
1942 in S.E. | 3947 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
j List § shares* | Int.t 
+ 

Dec. 31.....| 4,004 | 3,998 | 93-7 | 1343 

| | 

1943 
7 ee | 7,205 | 3,859 94-1 134-5 
™ Bs 6,147 | 3459 | 94-5 | 135-0 
re a 6,353 | 3,305 | 94:7 135-2 
- 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 80 Ordinary 
share, 1943: highest, 93-7 (Dec. 31); lowest, 74-8 


(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135 -6 Ape.) 


lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). ¢ New basis in S.E. 


§ Old basis. 
(Continued on page $8) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the twelve days ended Dec. 31, 1942, 
total ordinary revenue was {£82,847,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £183,320,000, 
and issues to sinking funds of £85,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£8,807,847, the deficit accrued: since April 
Ist is {2,297,689,000, against £2,281,994,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 

| Esti- | April | April il 12 
Revenue | mate,; 1 1 Days | Days 

1942-43 to to jended| ended 

| | Dec. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 

| Sl, 31, 31, 31, 

1941 1942 | 1941 | 1942 


ORDINARY 

REVENUE i | 
income Tax... .| 913,000 326,905| 407,513 16,475 30,535 
ere 78,000, 23,737, 21,2%9 1,700 1,435 
Estate, etc., | | 

rae |} 90,000, 65,724 68,872 1,980 3,932 
SET | 15,000 9,893, 10,470 1,100 1,300 
J i eee 425,000, Rs 20,485 370 


7 637 
E.P.T. ......J| 79,571\ 253,030 7,620, 10,558 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000, 277, 320 BR xce 


Total Inld. Rev. 1522000 621,441 | 781,929, 29,255, 48,397 


{| ——_—__—_ el ee 
j 


Customs ....... | 438,295 271,263 343,429 7,615 10,360 
Excise......... | 366,705, 242,400, 317,100 12,700 18,400 
Total Customs &' 

Excise....... 805,000 513,663 (660,529 20,315 28, 760 


Motor Duties...) 34,000 12,830 6,497 429 
Canadian Govt. 


Contribution .| 225,000... 224,719... 4,735 
P.O. (Net Re-' 

See | 10,000, 9,400, 9,750 Dr.600,Dr.650 
WirelessLicences} 4,300, ... | 3,090 ... | 480 
Crown Lands... 800) 710 720 40 40 
Receipts _ from, } 

Sundry Loans} 5,000, 2,958 2,457, . 21 


Miscell. Receipts) 21,000 60.565, 76,906 2,693, 1,063 


Total Ord. Rev.|2627100 1221568 1766598 52,132 82,847 








SELF-BALANCING! } 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 76,900) 79,400 4,700 4,300 


a (2729623 1298468 1845998 56,832 87,148 








Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
} payments 

(£ thousands) 





| Esti- | —— r 
Expenditure | mate, — — Ps =i 
1942-43 nae 1 Se 
to to |ended| ended 
Dec. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
31, 31 


> 31, 31, 
4 1941 1942 | 1941 1942, 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE } 
int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt. . . .| 325,000) 221,758) 254,322' 1,660 2,004 
Payments to N. | 














reland...... 9,500; 5,572 5,606) 326} 240 

OtherCons. Fund | 
Services ..... 7,800, 4,807] 4,494) 609, 458 

~~ ae 342,300| 232,137| 264,422! 2,595! 2,702 





Supply Services . 4955204|3263624 3791059) 152079 180617 





Total Ord. Exp. 5295504 3495762|40554811154674 183320 
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Finance 
MONTH'S CHANGES IN DEBT == BANK OF ENGLAND 












































Net INCREASES | Net REPAYMENTS RETURNS 
Treasury Bills .... 87,239 | Other Debt ...... 171 | 
Nat. Sav. Certs... 14,600 | Ways and Means.. 68,790 | JANUARY 6, 1943 
3% Def. Bonds... 6,957 
24%, Nat. War Bas. ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
J eee : 1 
24% Nat. War Bds. | | Notes Issued: . Govt. Debt... 1015: 
1951-53 eee 21,000 | | _In Circin. ... 920,024,687 | Other Govt. ai 
3 a Bonds 91.910 In Bankg. De- Securities 937,419 
PE partment.... 30,217,031 | Other Secs. iA) 
3% Nat. Def. Loan | Silver Coin 604 
| errr 123,600 } =... 
Treasury Deposits. 78,000 | Amt. of Fid 
Tax Res. Certs. .. 36,853 Issue .. * ; 950,000 m 
—_———- =e Gold Coin & : 
404,376 68,961 | Bullion (at 
168s. per oz, 
FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) | fine)...... ‘ oy 
j { | SEneTEanEpatan bees 
Treasury | tats | Trea- | | 950,241,718 950,241) 
Advances | Sury | Total 
D te a — Bank | De- | Float- | a 
ate en. | Public | Pat | posts| ing | BANKING DEPARTMENT 
der | T@P Depts. Eng- | 32%), eee ee ( 
| and | | Props.’ Capital wet | Govt. Secs 197, 353,0§ 
~~ 4941 | Rest......... ,328,582 | Other Secs. : : 
Dec. 31 | 2,547 -0 186-3 | 66-0] 811-5 3610-8 | Public Deps.*. 7,272,975 nen & 
1942 | ee 2, eeeences 16,7254 
Oct. 3 975-0 |  Notavailable | aor egal 157,405.418 Securities... 41653 
» 10; 975-0 i a | ankers..... 57, Al es: 
» 17 | 980-0 4 7 Other Accts... 82,492,138 - 37,141.74 
” 24 | 990-0 ' ” ” sidcindaen ae Notes. . en 30,217, 03 
ma | '1000-0, 1730°5 225-7 | 5-2 | 833-0 3794-4 240,117,551 | Gold & Silver 
Nov. 7 1010-0 |  Notavailable | Coin........ 6018, 
» #4 1020-0 a bs pis Pe 
» al 1030 +0 ae: “ea ae ieee 265,272,108 265,272.18 
» 28 1040-0 1705-5, 287. “0 | 888-5 2 | * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commi. 
Dec. . te * | Not available sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 
” 19 1045-0 : <afiepe | 
” 26 1045-0 | ” ” 
» 3L| 2833-2 | 161-6 | 67-7 | 966-5) 4029-0 - COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(€ millions) 
TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) ——--~ 
| | 1942 14) 
Amount Average Cont | | 
Dateof __ eS » » \Allotted | ; , = 
Tender | A lied! ment at | Jan. Dec. | Dec, } Jan 
| Offered|“*PPNC® atiottead ™E Min. 7 | 23 | 30 |'6 
or | 7% Rate | pa 
i iene 
1942 | ra 3 | Issue Dept.: | | | 
Jan. 2 | 75-0} 157-8 | 75°0; 20 1°85; 30 | Notes in circulation. .... 749-8, 920-6) 923-4 920! 
Oct. 9 | 80-0 | 164-8 ; 80-0 | 20 0-47 35 Notes in banking depart-| | ge 
» 85-0 | 181-2, 85-0) 1911-90 | 27 DD sswsanakesveens | 30-4) 29-7; 26-8 31 
— ae 85-0 | 172-7 | 85-0 | 20 0-44 35 } Government debit and) | | 
» 30 | 85-0|175-2| 85-0! 20 0-32) 31 | securities*........... | 778-3) 947-9) 947-9 94 
Nov. 6 | 85-0 | 185-3 | 85-0 20 0-45 31 Other securities ........ 1-7} 1-3} 13 Of 
» 13 | 85:0/|170-7| 85-0! 20 0-60; 36 OO aaa |} 0-0) 0-8 0-8 04 
» 20 | 85-0 178-6 | 85-0 | 20 0-40| 33 Gold, valued at s. per, 0-2) 0-2) 02 1 
» 27 | 80-0 | 169-0; 80-0 20 1-44, 30 RMS 5c SGe ciara '168 -00 168 -00)168 00,168 
Dec. 4 | 75-0 | 158-9) 75-0| 20 1-27| 29 Depostts : 
» LL | 15-0) 144-7 | 750/20 1-49) 35 Se ee | 96) 4-1) 90 Ti 
» 18 | 75-0 | 137-4) 75-0) 20 1-64) 39 |  Bamnkers’..............) 155-7) 145-4) 223-4 1si¢ 
» 24 | 75-0) 144-8| 75-0 | 20 1-25| 29 ce | 54-8) 48-0) 48-8 wf 
_»__31_' 15-0 | 143-5) 75-0! 20 2-05! 41 | pow: ;. (eerkeeoee Ste: | 220-1) 197-5) 281-2 2474 
On Dec. 3lst applications at £99 15s. t for | Banking Dept. Secs. : | | 
bills to be paid fen Tuesday, Weancaisy Thursday Government........... | 176 9 160 -8) 2422, is 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted | DROCURED, GHD.. 20-2... aT td aa rH 
as to about 41 per cent of the amount applied for, and | Other .....-.seeersees 24-1) 20-4) 258 2 5 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at | Total ee 207 4) 184-7 271° + 
£99 a. 1d. - bills to be paid for on Monday were Banking depart. res. .....| tid i ie ‘ 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treas Bills ts ae | 49 Yo 9 -al 
being offered on Jan. 8th. For the week sotiee an, 9th, | Proportion” ........... 13 * 15-4 -_ ae 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a | ———$—_ 
maximum amount of £65 millions. * Government debt is £11,015,100; capt? 
NATIONAL SAVINGS £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £580 mille 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% |“ “) milion on December 2, 1942 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS (¢ thousands) 





GOLD AND SILVER 




















| | | | % } 
Sannin ——— a Week 3% | 3% | 4% } The Bank of En %e J ; ce f ¢ 

3 S.C, fence ingland’s official buying price for g0¢ 

SELF-BALANCING ended | aes a" — , Bonds | remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the weth 

P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 76,900| 79,400) 4,700, 4,300 New ie ee | 1949-51 “ In the London sliver market prices per standard oust 

4 EAE GD RN CIN “Meant sie a ie Bes covescos ,092 , Si; 5 } ave been as Tlollows :— 

Rn |5s90027|3572661 4134880,159574)187629 BBs Bescseesss | 4,420 Yeu ret 383595 | Two Two 
eens "aS oar | Pash | S888 S398 | Date Cash Months | Date Cash Mit 
After increasing Exchequer balances by |) 22...01221! 3,779 | 1,363 | 5.971\) 3.029§ | 3942.— . ¢ 1943— ia 

£163,688 to {2,842,176, the other operations | we BD. ee eeees 3,495 | 1,375 | 3,705|) 8,276 | Dec. 17.. 23 23 Dec. 29.. 23) 4 

for the week (no longer shown separately) | J#% 5---+-+-+: ms = 8,790i{) 3.5135 | » 18.. 23h 23 » 30.. at | 

raised the gross National Debt by | Totals to date ...| 677,970* §20,052*1951470t|| 7375963 § ee eS 234 

£98,120,733 to £16,370 millions. L—<—_ coi. (| » > 1H 

veeks. t.105 weeks. ¢ 65 weeks, eo ae. 23 Jan. 4.. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) Including series 1951-53. _{j Including all Series. » 23.. 238 23 » §.- 4 

PO OW DOIN, <5 si voc. os caressiecece 400 | , Imterest free loans received by the Treasury up to » 24.. 23h 23 » 6.. 2 

RAD, CE II. 5 5.0, one ces 00%snceckcns 3,000 | the amount of coleaaobe, Nal oe oo at 4a asco ee ee nase 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged funn’ Jan, 
— 7th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


United States. $ (4-863) 4 ; mail transfers 
‘ . Canada. $2). a) aeare moll trene- 
fers 4-43-4714. Switzerland. Francs (25-24) 17-30-40. 
@weden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, notes 
at Bank of 17-40 kr. Argentina. Peso 

1-45) 16 -952-17-13; mail transfers 16 -95§-17-15. 
Gatch. weet indies. Florin (12-11) 17-58-62; mail 

7-58-64. Escudos_ (110) 
99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. 


fr eatery rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. ttaly. 14%; 4 months, Liye % 5 6 months, la-"e 


Treasury Bills: 2 mon % ; 3 months, if 
Market Rates.—The followi rates Day- e 4 : L 
changed between Jan. Ist and fan. 7 one > a ge y aoe, 3 “n% pe Loans, 


Piastres (974) 974-4. ; $ 
Sayst. (97%) india. Rupee (18d. per 


Sean Francs 175-2. = =NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia RLY vee & wis | ™ 

and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted N°™, York | Jan. | Jan J 
Forward Rates.—Forward rates for ie ae 

ropa Gasset] sor Uae Sn cn 

pm.-par. Sweden. 3 one panper. —_ 


MONEY RATES, LONDON—The following 
mained unchanged between Jan. lst and Jan. 7th 
Bank ra’ from 3% October 
Discount rates: Bank 60 days 1h%; 7. 
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THE REVENUE 


J—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned iods of the 
Year ending March 31, 1943, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding a pues 








Quarter from Oct. lst to Dec. 31st, 1942, compared 
with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year. 





Period from April Ist to Dec. 31st, 1942, compared 
with the corresponding Period of the preceding Year. 





Estimate for |_ 



















































































Quarter ending Quarter endir ee | mt, CORK Wes ; 
ding! 1942-43 iod endi ine 
a oe Increase. Decrease. ne Sue’ | —— w“ Increase. | Decrease 
. | = | oe | | 
OrpiINARY REVENUE. £ £ £ £ | f [ | ; 
nt Rae 149,388,000 } 133,659,000 | 15,729,000 | : | 2 
aE. (cli sbubhcenessdshaws 388, 659,000 | :729,000 | 913,000,000 | 326,905,000 | 407,513,000 _—-80,608, 000 | ‘is 
Sur Tax ' 10,743,000 8,855,000 | ne | 1,888,000 | 78,000,000 | 23,737,000 | 21,239,000 we 2,498,000 
Estate, &c., Duties 19,614,000 | 22,363,000 2,749,000 | me 90,000,000 | 65,724,000 | 68,872,000 3,148,000 as 
Stamps ieee 3,572,000 3,510,000 | aia 62,000 | 15,000,000 | 9,893,000 | _—_-10,470,000 | 577,000 | 
National Defence Contribution. ..... 5,639,000 6,950,000 | 1,311,000 see | J 425,000,000 '} 15,334,000 20,485,000 5,151,000 | 
Excess Profits Tax....... a eeeeeens 80,076,000 98,482,000 18,406,000 | oe } 179,571,000 253,030,000 73,459,000 | 
Other Inland Revenue Duties....... 92,000 60,000 | me | 32,000 1,000,000 | 277,000 | 320,000 aes 
Total Inland Revenue.......... 269,124,000 | 273,879,000 | 22,466,000 | 17,711,000 | 1,522,000,000 | 621,441,000 781,929,000 | 162,986,000 | _2,498,000 
| | | — | 
« see 96,604,000 | suxsenene| 10,500,000 | | | 
 Npicgagslilltnaney SEINE ROT ei 604,000 | 162,000 | 18,558,000 | 438,295,000 | 271,263,000 | 343,429,000 — 72,166,000 | 
BRN t cuneate graces 84,800,000 | 112,300,000 | 27,500,000 | 366,705,000 | 242,400,000 | 317,100,000 | 74,700,000 
Total Customs and Excise...... 181,404,000 | 227,462,000 | 46,058,000 | 805,000,000 | 513,663,000 660,529,000 | 146,866,000, 
entities cook espn 3,484,000 | 1,846,000 | a 1,638,000 | 34,000,000 12,830,000! 6,497,000. ~—-«....~=S=s«|~—~—=«w 333,000 
nadian Government Contribution ..... a 69,903,678 | 69,903,678 | ae | 225,000,000 et 224,719,101 | 224,719,101 | ~_ | 
Post Office (Net Receipts).........00.05 5,150,000 | 3,350,000 | aa | 1,800,000 10,000,000 9,400,000 9,750,000 350,000 | 
NR CUBAN co caehoacsK04s% soe mee | 1,570,000 , —-:1,570,000 | ia ,300,000 ae 3,090,000 3,090,000 | 
(i aR epee e e 180,000 | 260,000 | 80,000 | 800,000 710,000 720,000 10,000 ne 
Receipts from Sundry Loans........... 984,211 1,427,150 | 442,939 | 5,000,000 | 2,958,158 2,457,320 aia 500,838 
iscellaneous Receipts.............000. 23,789,792 | 23,849,369 | 59,577 | 21,000,000 | 60,565,398 _76.906.176 | 16,340,778 ea 
Total Ordinary Revenue....... 484,116,003 | 603,547,197 | 140,580,194 | 21,149,000 | 2,627,100,000 | 1,221,567,556 | 1,766,597,597 554,361,879 9,331,836 
i 5 Qe lt x 5 
| £119,431,194 £545,030,041 
Se_r-BALANCING REVENUE. | Net Increase. Net Increase. 
Revenue required to meet expenditure | | | | 
GEMMA. < 20a con teaneer ax 28,250,000 | 26,800,000 ar | 1,450,000 | 102,523,000 | 76,900,000 | 79,400,000 2,500,000 | 
ose ec 512,366,003 | 630,347,197 | 140,580,194 | 22,599,000 | 2,729,623,000 | 1,298,467,556 | 1,845,997,597 | 556,861,879 | 9,331,838 
| £117,981,194 | | £547,530,041 
Net Increase. Net Increase. 











II.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 


| : | 
| Estimate for | Period ending Period ending 
RECEIPTS. | the Year | Dec. 31st, | Dec. 31st, 

| 1942-43. 1941. 1942. 


/ 


£ £ £ 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I | 2,627,100,000 | 1,221,567,556 1,766,597,597 


Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in 
Account I 


pienrepsakasonshaseasie 102,523,000 ; 76,900,000 79,400,000 
AR oe ajcecacsere><s. | 1,298,467,556 | 1,845,997,597 
| j 





j 


potas water Section 1 (4) of the Defence Loans Act, | | 





RR arte RA BSA became RE 45,000 | 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (6) of the Overseas Trade | 
ce eer er er 110,798 | 162,293 
~~ Advances Repaid— 
BRE 9 eo re 50,000 | 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— } 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— + | 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph | 
(Money) Acts, 1939 and 1942........ 7,100,000 | 7,100,000 
_ Under the Housing Act, 1914............ 8,000 | 5,000 
7) Far OURNE TANIE Tle soe sass cccaccceccecces | 2,243,974,522 | 2,299,604,202 
| | 
Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941*........... | 32,042,000 | 
| | 
Repayments, &c.— 
D respect of Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939................. | 151,600 | 112,600 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement | 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 ............ 129,232 | 127,416 
In respect of Issues under Section 26 of the | 
——_. 2 ee | -1,579,978 1,766,334 
In respect of Issues under Section 1 (3) of the North | 
Atlantic Shipping Act, 1934................ | 7,950,000 | 
} 
"3,591,608,686 | 4,154,875,442 
Balances in Sedenines 1941. 1942. | 3,591,608,686 | 
B April 1— £ £ | 
Bank of England nee 2,086,479 2,009,263 
ank of | . eae 540,036 425,191 2,626,515 2,434,454 
‘ > 








{| 3,594,235,201 | 4,157,309,896 
| H 








* In addition to sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corresponding to amounts paid out of the Vote 


Treasury, December 31, 1942. . 





December 31, 1942, as compared with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 


Estimate for | Period ending | Period ending 


ISSUES. the Year Dec. 31st, Dec. 31st, 
1941-42. 1941. 1942. 
£ £ f 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 

Interest and Management of National 

Norn sa. asta brenaic aes bb a Giekareraual 325,000,000 ' 221,757,708 254,322,169 
Payments to N. Ireland Exchequer ..... 9,500,000 5,572,662 5,606,383 
Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... 7,800,000 4,807,081 | 4,493,526 





"342,300,000 | 232,137,451 264,422,078 
Total Supply Services (excluding 
PO NE edie sarsasnciaaes | 4,953,204,000  3,263,624,252 | 3,791,058,707 





Total Ordinary Expenditure... 5,295,504,000 | 3,495,761,703 | 4,055,480,785 


Se.r-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. 
i ES Fe ook card ce coneens 102,523,000 76,900,000 | 79,400,000 
cai naib eathouoae ie ' 3,572,661,703 | 4,134,880,785 








Total Expenditure ...... 


Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— 
Issues under Section 1 (5) (b) of the Defence Loans | 


on oa re ena kieeglionks 45,000 | 
Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade i 
CES BOE, TO eo oso oiva bc aceedcecbens 110,798 | 162,293 
Daneeey Advances— 
eich ne a ails aol oo wanda alee * Wn 6 Se 
Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 
eee ee ene eee 7,100,000 | 7,100,000 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 .........-...ce00- 8,000 | 5,0 
{ 
ES OTe Te reer eh reer 7,798,987 | 8,807,847 
Soune tate Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936... | 1,830,000 | 2,165,000 
Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Arma- | 
ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938............. 805,068 | 374,795 
Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade | 
Gusrantene Act, TGGBq...o6ces eds Cececes sconces 876,000 972,000 
December 31st, December 31st, 3,591,235,556 | 4,154,467,720 
1941. 1942. | 
Balances in | 
Ree | lakae| sie 
Bank of England ... ,006, 2,121, j 
Bank of eelend pews d 993,541 | 720,434 2,999,645 2,842,176 


£) 3,594,235,201 |4,157,309,896 


of Credit to meet expenditure under the Act. 
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674.000; Jan. 6, 554,000. 


* Two-hour session only 


























98-8 | Closed 99:0 98-0 | 98-0 | 99-0 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 





Leather Control—The Minister of 
Supply has made the Control of Leather 
(No. 4) Order (S.R. and O., No. 2610), 
1942, by which he has taken fuller powers 
to control supplies of leather capable of 
being used for the bottoms of footwear. 
The Order, which came into force on 
January 1, 1943, makes the usage and con- 
sumption of bottom leather by footwear 
manufacturers subject to licence. 


Control of Flax.—The Minister of 
. Supply has made the Control of Flax 
(No. 16) Order relating to the control of 
flax, the effect of which is to revoke the 
schedule of maximum prices of dry spun 
flax yarns which has been in force since 
February 20, 1941, and to bring into 
operation a new schedule. 


Fuel Ecenomy.—In view of the Fuel 
Economy Campaign, the Ministry of Food 
recently —- Mr F. B. Kerridge 
Director uel Supplies, with responsi- 
bility for allocating available supplies of 
fuel to the food industry, and for ensuring 
the utmost economy in its consumption. 
Prior to his appointment, Mr Kerridge 
was am assistant inspector in the Arma- 
ments Branch of the Ministry of Supply, 
and was previously one of His Maijesty’s 
Inspectors of Mines. 

Laundry Charges.—The Board of Trade, 
after consultation with the Central Price 
Regulation Committee, have made the 
Laundry (Maximum Charges) (No. . 6) 
Order (SR and O, 1942, No. 2614) per- 
mitting laundries throughout Great Britain 
to increase their present war surcharge on 
civilian work by a halfpenny in the 
shilling. Under previous Orders the per- 
mitted increase on pre-war charges varies 
in different parts of the country, and where 
the present s > is 10 per cent or 20 
per cent the la may calculate the 
mew increase as 5 per cent so as to arrive 
at a manageable figure increase has 
been allowed in order to cover a recent 
. fise in wages in the laundry trade. 


Officers’ Uniforms.—The Board of 
Trade, after consultation with the Control 
Price Regulation Committee, have made 
the Uniforms (Retail Bespoke) (Maximum 
Prices) Order (SR and O, 1942, No. 2556), 
controlling the price of officers’ uniforms 
made by bespoke tailors from PA cloth, 
including for the first time uniforms of 
officers of the Auxiliary Territorial Service 
and the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force. This 
Order revokes the Uniforms (Maximum 
Prices) Order (SR and O, 1942, No. 1289) 
made last July. The new Order follows the 
previous one in laying down minimum 
specifications, and requires all bespoke 
tailors working to them and using the 
Government cloth (known as PA cloth) to 
fix their prices by adding 5 per cent to 
their cost of production and sale, provided 
they do not exceed the over-riding maxima 
(exclusive of purchase tax) laid down in 
Schedules to the Order. Under the new 
Order maximum prices (exclusive of pur- 
chase tax) are laid down for Army Service 
dress and greatcoats, Royal Air Force 
tunics and trousers and greatcoats, and 
ATS and WAAF jackets, skirts and great- 
coats. 

Utility Furniture—Utility furniture is 

scussed in a note on page 40. The 
following are the units required for each 
article, with its maximum retail price: — 
Wardrobe (4 ft.), 12 units (£14 118, to 
£17 48. 9d.); wardrobe (3 ft.), 10 (£13 
2s. 9d. to £14); dressing chest (3 ft.), 8 
(£10 10s. to £8 2s.); i chest 
(2 ft. 6 in.), 6 (£9 4s. to £4 3s. 9d.) ; tall- 
boy, 8 (£10 2s. 6d. to £9 58. 3d.); bed- 
stead (4 ft. 6 in. and 4 ft.), 5 (£4 11s. to 
£3 8s. 6d.) ; bedstead (3 ft.), 3 (£2 19s. 6d. 
to £2 5s.); sideboard, 8 ({10 7s. and £7 


6s. 6d.) ; dining table, 6 (£5 15s. 3d. and 
4 138.* 6d.) ; ir, 1 (£1 10s. to 
I 38.); kitchen table (4 ft. 3 ft.), 6 


(£3 8s. 6d.) ; kitchen table (3 ft. 6 in. 

2 ft.), 4 (£2 148.) ; kitchen chair, 1 (14s, 3d. 
and 12s. 6d.); kitchen cabinet, 8 (£11 
chair, 5 (£2 10s. 6d. and 


tos. 6d.) ; fireside 








+ Includes Government issues to Dec. 29, 1942, ouly 
Abo include all new capita! in whe 
has been granted. 


ve 
permission to deal 


NEWS 


£2 9s.) ; arm chair, 6 (£6 10s.) ; bed chat 
7 (£3 19s. 6d.) ; divan (3 ft. and 2 ft. 6m, 
8 (£6 3s. od. and £5 13s. 6d.) ; shelves, 3 
(£1 12s.) ; occasional table, 3 (£1 12s. 34); 
fender curb, 1 (17s. to 14s. 3d.); and 
obtainable only with special permission, 4 
bed settee, 15 (£13 4s.). Nursery furnitut 
is obtainable without permit. The price of 
convertible high chairs is £2 $s. 6d., high 
chairs £1 16s, low chairs £1 Is. 9d., 08 


£2 9s. od. and 


playpens £1 19s. 6d. 
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119.6 
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143.7 143.7 








Mar. | Aug. 
31, 31, 
1937*, 1939 


7 





-| 175.1 


1196 
1721 


147.9 | 92.2 
207.3 | 122.9 
106.4 


115.7 
172.7 
| 141.4 























1942 | 


Jan. | Ja 
5, | & 
1943 | 1% 


OVERSEAS BANK U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE—Million $’s | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEAL); | 
ee BANK.—Million £A’s 
1.S.F.R. Banks | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | “ : - 
RETURNS meyers bem jhe fe | aor Nov) OO), 
; _ Gold certifs. on hand and} 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | Assets 1941 | 1942 1900 | 2 
| due from Treasury... .. | 20,515 20,561 20,540, 20,523 | ,. ee . 12 1342 | 194 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA | Total reserves .....-....,| 20,743) 20,878 20,896 20,889 | Sue este, telion, at0...] Onl ean eee 
| Total cash reserves ....... 214 296, { sidier aes 04}: 39 - mo tt 
can | Total US. Govt. secs. -1.:| 2.543, 5.587) 5.627) 5.989 | SUSE teeae: bls: ..| 68 -67189.27 100 se 
| Total bills and secs. ...... | 2, ‘ 651; 6, : ‘ : ato). 
Dec. | Nov.| Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Total resources ....... | 24,338 28,440 28,468 28,769 | semen ~--—~-gpnaatie Reeds loaalies bee " 24 
ss : Di 8, | 4 | i | Notes issued 73 86/112 -61 113-1) 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Liawiuities @ > ~eadepbeins 801159 aes 
Assets | F.R. notes in ciren........ | 8,202) 12,019 12,155 12,188 | Deposits,etc. ..... ttt 111 -00}152 -80'159 -69)163 4 
Gold coin & bullion) 444) 444 - pte om | Excess mr. bank res. ..... 3,060, ie rite aa ees 
Rupee coin........ ; 349 170 55 26. | Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,447) 13,517) 15,129) 32, 
Balances abroad... 532) 847! 873 +806, +766 ~| Govt. deposit: .... ice 90813, 497 8411 | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAN 
Sterling securities .., 2,176, 3,548, 3,598, 3,728, 3,928 | Total deposits ........... | 14,777| 14,693 14,817)| 14,915 | Million £N.Z.’s 
Ind. Govt. rup.secs., 415, 1,324 1,324 1,324! 1,224 | Total liabilities .......... | 24,338) 28,440, 28,468) 28,769 —— 
Investments....... 85) 66 66 67) 60 | Reserve ratio............ 190 -3%|78 -2%)77 *5% 77 -1% — “e my . 
} } } } ! > , 0 3, 
| | BANK AND TREASURY | | Aseute 1941 | 2982 | 1942 | 198 
LIABILITIES j i RESOURCES } j Gold and stg. exch eevecceee 17 -40 28 ‘94 29+] NY 
| Monetary gold stock...... 22,750) 22,744 22,735] 22,726 | Advances to State........ 19-90) 27 Po 27 84 2% % 
Notes in circ. : India| 3,076! 5,378 5.404 5,505 5,632 | Treasury & bank currency.| 3,244] 3,440! 3,569 3,628 | Investments............. i — 4:15 4:15 4) 
SS Be | es Se ade an i Liasitities 
Deposits: Govt....| 199 19 255, 200, 265 | LIABILITIES | | Bank Notes ..... sseseees 22-21; 26-92 27 -1€) 27-4 
Banks..' 366 647 615 601, 509 Money in circulation... ... | 11,224 15,092 15,329 15,407 | Demand liabs.: State. 7-76) 10-34] 10-32, 9m 
Reserve ratio? ...../77 -5%|72 -8% 73 -2%'74-2%|75-9% | Treasury cash and dep. ...; 3,103) 2,197) 2,679 3,005 | Banks and others ........ 10-24) 22-37} 22-23) 24.4 
Z i | : | 4 | j Reserve to sight liabs. .. . .J43 +2% 148 -59,{48 59100 
Continued from page STANDARD Statistics INDICES ; | 
¢ ‘ 55) sen gend Capital Issues 
were generally higher, but little interest ( te ote a Nominal . 
was in the maintenance of the Shell WEEKLY AVERAGES oe oe or ee 
: " oe , 2 Me i ig IE cei January 9, 1943 Capital = versions = Moy 
interim. Trinidad issues were quietly fii .n. | 192 | , £ £ {- 
+ Das. | Dec. | Dec Particulars of Government issues appear on page 
Low | High| 16, | 23, 30, Including Excludiag 
New York April | Oct. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Yeart Conversions Conversions 
29 | 21 | £ 
re ai a A SK Sen Se Sones ae 1,515,921,468 — 1,468,062.7 
CONSIDERABLE re-investment demand out- 347 Industrials ....; 62°4 77-5 78:3 80-0, 80°3 = 1,565,530,589 1,511,106. 97 
weighed the effect of active tax selling on 32 Rails....... 58-44 75-4c| 68-5 | 69-7) 70-5. ' 
Cal Sens at Se a Se eee | ES.....-.. tie) cand.) inte odie nadie Déstination (Conversions Excluded) 
sioning a general, if small, advance. The 419 stocks ........ 60-8 | 75-3] 75-6 | 77-0 | 77-4 _.. Brit. Emp. Foreig 
nee: year opened on a _~ active —— Av. yield %°...... 8-40 | 5-7la} 5-55 | 5-43 | 5-42 Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countne 
runer re-investment - Buying maintaine * 50 Common Stocks. (c) Nov. 4. (@) June 24. a ani § 1:3 
prices, while switching between low-priced ee ee 
issues accounted for a considerable turn- bf ‘ nee out % - 
over. Some profit-taking among leading DaIlLty AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON STOCKs Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid) 
issues left prices little changed. l l | Yeart Deb. Pret Ord 
: Dec. | Dec. |' Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. { £ { 
Total share dealings : Dec. 31, 1,051,000: 24 25 26 | 28 29 30 0 Ee one 1,459,865,716 1,128,112 7,066.43 
- Jan. 2,* 260,000; Jan. 4, 620,000; Jan. 5, | cA ceedteasras 1,499,450,074 "576,659 11,082.54 


119.5 | 1194 
172.7 | 1721 


—_ 


~ | Dee. | De 


i 
1942 
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| 


1g. $ 
172.1 


143.8 143 
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* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 
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“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX 0F 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 — 100) ‘ - 
Mar. | Aug. | Dec. | De De 
31, 30, 30, 8 23, P 
1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1942 1M? 
Cereals and Meat...| 93.0} 66.9 | 104.9 | 106.2 108° 
Other Foods ...... 70.4| 61.1} 98.7 | 104.4 | 104 
Textiles .......... 74.2) 54.3] 94.4] 942) 7 
inerals.......... 113.2) 95.4 | 130.7 | 137.2 | BY 
Miscellaneous... ... 87.0 | 77.6 | 114.8 | 125 6 | 1257 
Complete tndex....| 87.2| 70.3 | 108.5 | 112.7 1127 
1913=100 ........ 119.9| 96.8 | 149.3 | 1550 155! 
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* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recover’ 
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ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance 1s | is made for net interest accrued, and for 
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redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim divide nds for ordinary ‘Stocks. 





Yiek 






































|| Price, | Price, Yield, || Prices Lasttwo |i Price, Price, i, 
Prices, } | _Prices, as | : 
Pose Year 1942 =| NameofSecurity | — ot = Year 1942 Dividends Name of Security os | " | — 
h | Low | High A ~ Low 1942 _| 1942 | 1942), High | Low | (a) (6) fe) i - ___||_ 1942 | 1942 | __ 1942 
ere ae % fron, Coal and Steel 12s a 
i British Funds fs. d.| 48/9 | 41/3 7 b| 4 @)|/Babcock & Wilcox {1...| 483 | 48/6 | 410 6 
7 | 64 || 83% 81 eo D> Pee 81 823 |3 0 7} 52/— | 41/10); 1136 34 a | Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1, 49,6 493 {6 19 
FS 'ay9 || 113% | 1049 |/Consols 4% “(after 1957).|) 1114 1l0jxd 3.12 Sf) 32/3 25/- +6$5| +3$a Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.| 28/9 289 |3 9 6% 
| gag || 100k | 992 Conv. 29% 1943-45...... 100 | 100: | 2 0 0) 25/- | 18/3 5 b| 3 a \Colvilles Ord. {1........ 23,6 236 | 613 6 
of | 988 || 101k | 998 j\Conv. 24% 1944-49... 101g | 101k {119 6 |) 22/7} 14/- 7 c| Nilc |Dorman Long Ord. {1.../) 22,6 | 22/6 | Nil 
Bi 1201 || 103% | 101 ||Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 1034 | 1034 29 0} 31/9 20/- 6 b| 4 a Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1. 30/3 30/3 | 612 6 
i | 102 108% | 1053 ||Conv. 34% (after 1961). .|| 106 1063 | 3 5 9f|| 32 25/7} 7ha| 15 6|\Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 33 | 309 17 6 6 
sy | 104% |] 105% | 103 liConv. 5% 1944-64...... 103 103; |3 IY O|| 51/3 | 41/3 | t2ha| +4 6 )\Staveley Coal Ord. f1.,.|/) 496 | 496 | 212 6% 
bi “Olt || 968 | 934 ||Funding 24% 1956-61. --|) 96 96 | 217.6 || 51/3 | 45/~ || 12$c) 12} c Stewarts and Lloyds £1..;, 503 | 509 | 418 0 
7 | 97 101% | 984 |/Funding 2¢% 1952-57...|/ 100} 1003 | 213 91} 37/6 | 3l/- 4a 6 6 Swan, Hunter Ord. £1.. 35/3 | 34/9 515 0 
i 98} || 102} 99% ||Funding 3% 1959-69....// 101 {| 101 218 6) 8/93 5/- Nil ¢ § ¢ ‘Thom: ye one 6/8 86 | 8/74; 315 4 
6} | ‘lll 116% | 113 ||Funding 4% 1960-90... .|} 113 113} | 219 0} 26/1¢! 21/- 2a  5$6/| United Steel Ord. £1. 259 | 26/- |6 3 0 
1% | 100 || 102 | 99% |jNat. Def. 26% 1944-48. .)/ 101g | 102 = 2 0 Ok) 18/9 | 15/53 6 6 4 a@)\Vickers Ord. 10/-.-..... 18/- | 18/- 511 0 
p | 100 |; 1035 100% jjNat. Def. 3% 1954-58...}} 1012 | 102 215 8 {i | : Textiles ; ; 
j | 99% |) 1018 99g |/War Bonds 24% 1945-47) 101g | 101; 2 0 0} 16/4 7/- Nile, Nilc! Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .|| 14,6 14/6 | Nil 
04 | 100 101 995 ||War Bonds 2}°, 1946~-48)| 100 100; 2 4 0} 16/108 6/3 Nile} Nil c ||British Celanese Ord. I0/-|, 16 “a 16 103) Nil | 
1 | 100 101% | 100 ||Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65}} 101 101 | 217 6 || 43/6 | 336 5 6 3$a/Coats, J.& P. Ord. £1... 41/4) 41/7) ) 4 0 0 
4g | Log || 115§ | 112% ||/Victory Bonds 4%...... 114 | 1144 | 2:18 6] 45/9 | 31/- 2}a| 5 6 |\Courtaulds Ord. {1 -.... 45/- | 45 | 369 
1} | 100) 103 100 War Loan 3% 1955-59..}} 102, | 102, | 217 0} 17/10$, 2/3 Nil ¢ 3 c¢ Fine Cotton Spinners {1 16/3 | 16 315 0 
6} 102 {| 106§ 103% ||War Loan 3$% aft. 1952.|) 1048 105 | 3 6 8&f; 35/6 22/9 Thc 74 c | Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..,, 31/10}, 32 3xd| 413 0 
| 89} 974 95% Local Loans 3%........ 964 | 97} si 8] | Electrical Manufactg. | __  f 
9 | 93h 101 98} | Redemption 3°, rst 99 99 3 1 34 78/- | 71/3 10 6 5 a|Callenders Cable, &c. £1 75/6 76/- | 319 0 
» 1100 | 102 | 101 |'Austria 3% 1933-53....|| 102 | 102 | 215 4/| 25/- | 20/9 Tha! 126 /|\Crompton Park."A’ 5/-..|| 24 24j- 14 3 4 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. i| 46/9 | 376 10 c} 10 cj\English Electric Ord. £1 | 45/- 45- |4 8 9 
Be | 101 102 101 =‘||Australia 5% 1945-75...!/ 1014 lol; | 4 4 0 88/- 78/44 l7}c like General Electric Ord. £1 86/- 86/- 4-3 3 
| 100 103 100 |New Zealand 5% 1946..|, 1014 102 4 5 6) | Gas and no a j . 
1 | 107g |} 112 | 106% || Nigeria 5% 1950-60... lll ll0xd | 3 7 5/| 42/lg) 34/6 5 6 3 a|\County of London /1. 396 | 39 |4 2 @ 
Corporation Stocks | | 18/- 12/14 Nil c |Gas Light & Coke Ord. ‘fl 16/6 16/6 | Nil 
ei | 106 1084 | 105% ||/Birmingham 5% 1946-56!) 107 107 | 214 3/| 33/- | 29/4 436  2ga|North-East Electric {1". | 32/6 32 | 4 6 0 
3 | BA 97 Oe | I Bln: oo on. 6 dene 9: | xd! 3 2 6) 40/4)! 37/4 546 2$a Scottish Power Ord. {1..'| 40 40/- |} 4 0 0 
p | 9 100} | 98 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64... ; 100 | 100° }3 0 8] 41/3 | 39/- 5 6 3 a@ \Yorkshire Electric £1 . 41 41/- , 318 6 
| 1004 106; | 1044 = |Middlesex 34% 1957-62. || 105 105 «13 2 «G '| Motor and Aircraft 
| | Foreign Governments) 21/9 | 15/- 10 c, 10 c¢|!Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 19/9 | 20/3 ;2 9 3 
3 | «(97 } 102 | 973 |Argentine 43% Stg. mg 102 | 102 |'|4 8 3 25/9 | 20/14 Téc Ti c|}BS.A. Ord. £1 ......... 23/3 23 i610 0 
4 | 31 | 64 | 46 {Brazil 5% F unding 1914 63 | 63 319 4p 14/9 | 9/3 6 6 4 a) Bristol Aeroplane 10/-. 13.4 13/3 711 0 
4 1 1b f} 35 | 23% |IChile 6% (1929)........ | 34 3215 4 Om 193 | 11/9. t10 c +8 c|\Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-| 17/104) 17/14 | 414 01 
* 1 a4 {1 103, | 76. |'Egypt Unified 4%... ._.| 994 102 | 318 5|| 326 | 24/- 3 a 3 6|'Ford Motors Ord. £1 . 316 31/6 | 316 0 
3 | 58 || 92h | 70% |/Portuguese 3%......... | gos | 89) |3 7 0! 193 | 11/44 15 a@_ 17$6|\Hawker Siddeley 5/-....| 183xd 18/3 | 8 18 0 
5 a7 | 61; | 33 \Spanish 4% Bae iad sates | 574 574 6:19 3} se H S.. one Rod ire ba fi ce Law. ® : - 
| { || | 4 ) a orms Motors | s | 
— : -| 106/3 | 82/6 20 ¢ 20 c|\Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 . 100/- | 105/- | 316 0 
s o | Price, Price Yield, | | Shippin | { 
- | oe | ae Dec. Dec. Dec. 23/- | 13/3. Nile. Nile Cunard Ord. i rated H 213° 2u- | Nil 
Year 1942 Dividends Name of Security 22 31 31, 25/9 | 21/6 6c 6 c| Furness, Withy Ord. f1..' 24/3 24/3 }419 0 
zh | Low | (a) (6) (ec) | __ 1942 | 19421942 || 36/3 | 25/3 2 a} é b ‘Royal Ma Lines Ged si/6 31/3 S 2 0 
Ss “% ~ Railways _ l ;£ s. d. || 26/1g} 20/7 5 ¢ c | Royal Mail Lines Or t : 
a | ’ | Ni c| wit Ba. Gt. Sthn. a Stk.}) 114 123 | Nil 21/1¢/ 16/- 5 ¢ 5 c||Union Castle Ord. £1.. 19/- , i- 15 5 0 
7% | 9 || Nile| Nile |\Can. Pacific Com. $25...|/ 164 17 | ‘Nil me RS g- | ge | Na 
39 4c) 2a \\Great Western Ord. Stk. | 57 58 161711 93 | 3/9 4 ¢| Nilc |Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1.. one ce 
5; | 106 5b | 2ba | G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|! 1124 113 {4 8 6) 15/3 | 6/- 6 cc 2 c}Anglo-Dutch of Java {1., | Berees 
a | 49% 2 6} 'L.N.E.R 4% Ast Pref. 61 62 |6 9 1) 37/6 | 24/6 Zhai Eb | pe hangin Byki 19 i9 ll 8 6 
aH | it |] dee] 2 ¢||LMS. Ord. Stock... * 274 | 283 17 0 4/ 2/1p| 94. | 4, 6 6 London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|/ 6 
50} 2 6| 2 a|\/L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923. 62} 631 |6 6 0} 20/6 | 8/10}! 10 ¢ 3 ¢ Rubber Pltns. Trust £1...) 17/9 18/- | _ 
f} | 38 |! 266! 146/||London Transport ‘C’ Stk.|| 55 55 16 29. 1/9) Md. 9 ¢ Nil c /United Serdang Rbr. 2 7} 7h) Nil 
i | 18 ltc| 1§¢||Southera Def. Stock ....|| 22% 233 | 7 7 4) 
| 6l¢ | 2h6! 2a |iSouthern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 744 75 613 4 _ ~ “ le : =o] ‘Burmah Oll Ord, (1a = : | "9 it | . = . 
Banks and Discount | 34/4 246, %+2ha Shell Transport Ord. {1 .| 65/1¢ 66/3 | 110 0+ 
5 - | eye || 10 5| TpaljAlexanders £2, {1 pd....|| 75/6 | 756 |412 6 | Sst) Bie Toh? 24 ¢ | Trinidad Leaseholds f1.., 75 | 75/- | 4 0 0 
bg | ot 446| 2$a||Bank of Australasia £5..|| 68 eis 3 9 Beas [ss OSlnaatlancens . 
B | 365 6 a fy 6 ||Bank of England Stock. . 3704 3714 3 4 8 i 58/9 42/- 645 2ha Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1 55 55/ | 3 .6¢5 6 
u iGo | hs] Ga fpemccemewee es | | eS ge ee | re) whe ae eigen ore) Be | ae ae 
- a of New Zealan - 24 é| / 'Boots Pure Dru Ord. 5/- : ) 
m| Ty. |] 7°8| TelBarclays Bank B¢i | 756 | 756 | 316 0} 40/8 | 308 | 28 6) 24 ¢ [eee re ne rin| 49. | 496 [4 0 3 
St 4% pl 24 a Chartered of India £5 . vey 7% | 3 3 6 |) 109 74 | 70/- HTH « +147, c ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco f1. 97/6 | l00/- , 218 0 
y2 | £45 || Nila) Nil} ||Hongkong and S. $125... £68 | £67 Nil |i 75/3" | 64/- 7 7’ @ | British Oxygen Ord. f1.| 706 | 706 |4 0 0 
6 | 50/- 66, 6a) [Logs ” ry ff ral paid . 56/6 | 57 440) 7% 47 4 : 4 ¢ \Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. ..;) 75 76065 5 0 
3 | 81/6 85) 8a! || Midland uy paid 886 | 89- | 312 9) 496% | 7/6 |) 124a) 15 6) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1..... 117/6 | 117/6 | 413 3 
be | OE 5 b| 5 a||\Nat. Dis” tah, y paid|| 64 6b) 4 1 6) 36 | 24/44) 10 c| 8 c Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1.)) 34/3 | 35/6 | 410 0 
4) 64/- 746) Tha|\Nat. Prov. £5, {1 paid...|) 71/6 72/- 14 3 OF og | 13/3 6c: 6 c Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-.., 19/- 20/3 | 219 0 
D | 43 bia 8} 6 | Royal Bank of Scotland.|, 459 465 313 0] fox | a2 1244, 125 Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 29) - a- 14 6 0 
= 5 46/- 6ha 3} a ||Union Discount {1...... 50/- 50/- | 4 0 0} E76 31/3 25 c\| 5 c. Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1; 65/- 65/- | ie 
3 | 77/9 9a 9 6|\Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 86/6 87/6 42 0 " 37/- soy- || 58 3 q |Imperial Chemical Ord. él 36/3 366 ek 9 
lasuvenes | “qa | ” Sa |) 410 6) +73a \\[mperial Tobacco Ord. £1) (7H | _ 78 2 : of 
bi | 23: |i 50 6] 40 a|lAlliance £1, fully paid...|| 258 | 258 | 3 9 6 | $47$ | $37} || $2.00c/$2.00c | International Nickel n.p.| $45 | $44) | 3 OO 
f | lib 6/-b| 4/6a ||Atlas £5, £1} paid 12 12 47 9; 34/6 | 24/9 5 c| 5 c jLever & Unilever Ord. £1)) 53/- | 33/9 
10) 79- || 40 6| 20 aliGen. Acedt. £ a: 97/6 | 1027/6 | 319 Os| 546 | 39/9 | 10 c| Nil a|j|London Brick Ord. £1.-.|| 483 | 51/3 | 319 0 
i | 244 || 1o/- f- 08. | i 6 S36 .6.8 68- | 3- 20 b| 15 a |'Marks & Spencer * A’ 5/-.|| 46/3 46/3 {315 9 
i | 128 || ¢20 b fhe Pearl £1 tally fat a vee 3 it 2 16 6+! 103/- | 85/7 Tha| 12} 6 ||Murex {1 Ord. ......... i | 102/6 lo3/- | 3 ed - 
OS one ot oe oats | i Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|) 30/6 31/6 | 2 ¢ 
i 204 tea. t1en  iProee fully paid. 14 2} io oe oe | oe haa Sha Spillers Ord. ee 66/3 | 66/3 | 410 0 
7 Hii om; Focioees. — 315 0 | 69 | 59/10}  3$a| 10 6 (Tateand Lyle Ord. £1...|| 65/6 | 66/- | 4 1 9 
A | “4 330 330 etd ri Shee at 3 317 6/|| 34/9 | 27/6 10 c| 10 c¢ {Triplex Safety Glass il 31/- | 30/6 | 3 5 0 
i 5 rq wag fp hyo) pee : 3 3 0} 91/- | 80/6 10 a! 10 6 |\Tube Investments Prd.{1} 896 | 91/- {4 8 0 
H + 9a) 9%6)/Sun Life £1, fully paid... 5i 53 | 769 | 62/6 33a| 8hb ‘Turner & Newall Ord. {1) 74/6 | 72/6xd)3 8 9 
16 Investment Trusts | 33/- | 26/4) /(d)15 6| 7a ||United Molasses Ord. 6/8) 296 | 29/6 | 5 a : 
ot 4 4) 6 6||Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock!| 1884 | 188) | 5 6 9 | Go/6 | 47/- | 35 6) 20 @ Woolworth Ord. 5/- “ol 59/- | 59/3 | 4 
- 4a| 7 6/|\Iuvestment Trst.Def.Stk.|| 180 | 180 |6 2 3) > | *"" | Mines | — 
1504 3 a| 17 6||Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|; 167} 167 | 519 5 || ss) | 36/73 || 80 c, 45 @|AshantiGoldfields Prd. 4/- | 52/- | 53/9 | 5 0 
how 4a} 6 d/\U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock} 1954 | 197) |5 1 3) “66 3/- ||(4)6 ¢| Nila |Burma Corp. Ord. Rs.9.|) 59 | 5/6 - 
| 47/14, 30/7} || 10 c| 10 c¢|\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1../) 41/3 | 42/6 414 0 
‘ise |) $5 a) 15 ollpase Rate Ord. £1....|] 157/- | 1s7/6 | 210 9¢/ op! | 7H. | 20. ¢| 40. ¢ |De Beers (Def.) £2}... am, Bis 
| 54/6 || 5a} 9 bIICo wg ay Ord. f1...|| 67/6 | 67/6 | 4 2 9/| 40/- 3/6 || 98a) 95) Randfontein Ord. {1....) 33/9 | 32/6 c : ; 
71/103), 10 6 : ‘Qxdi 85 316 6] 8 64 30 ¢, 15 ¢)/Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1. .|) se 68 | 
| 64a Distillers Co. Ord. £ 83/9xd a 2 13- | 13/44|314 6 
| 80/-"| 11 @} 18 6 |\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. fl 116/6 | 1169 | 419 0} 156 | 11/9 5 a| 5 6 | Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- . * i] l10 16 0 
79/7} 7 a| 15$6|lInd Coope &c. Ord. fl.. 94/-- | 94/3 415 3) ™%&% | 5$ 524a/ 50 b Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 5é 53 cn a 
73/6 pe a 56b| 2/6a Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd...) 7k 74 | 
| 8 a) 13 6||Mitchells & Butlers {1...|| 88/9 88/9 | 414 6) 7% 64 zs nion: |” Nil 
50/7 i 4 : C utlers ¢ — 41460) 64 3k Nil Nil | W.,Witwatersrand 10/- 6% 6} 
Poterim di yt ee be Det. i. Me 2. Yi a bz 25%.  {(e) Allowing for exchans. (f) Flat yield. (s) Anna as 
iv. oO asis y's. * 
— os viel to end 1960. OM Based page | nt par 1346 ny Yield 167 oy basis. ® (ey Y Field 24% basis.  (s) Yield basis 40%. (¢) Yield basis 6%. t Free of Tax. 
aera EN A ELS AL AEE EES Close Close Close Close Close Close 
oc. Jan. Dec. Jan 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross me 7 5. See ‘al. a % 29, aa 
| 2 i for Week Rassipte pe Coast 27} 273 Am. Smelting. . 36} 37% Sut: Pape. .<. 8 84 
g | Bading jf - a ae. é 63 | Am. Viscose... 324 324 apes ee. - = ol 
| | “* Nehr aconda..... 24 2 Nat. Distillers . 
| | Se Lee ee ee oh Sty Neat... 10 Th | Bou Steel... 56 See Nat.Steel ..... 50, 52, 
———_—— u \ Pennsyivania.. 22% 23 oe rr 20% 20% | Phelps ge.. 4 
ae Bet i ae tH Celanese of A... 27} 27% Proct. Gamble. 49} 4% 
pha 26 | Jan. 2/ $1,835,000 |+ 395,000 | 40,854,000 |+ 5,351,000 Chrysler ...... 69% 67} | Sears Roebuck. 60} 604 
2 a 42,870,000 + 134,000 | 64,963.000 |+ 4,354,000 | » Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 20} 21§ | Shell Union... 18h fo 
‘Seated ao 852,000 |+ 94,000 23,416,000 |-+ 1,133,000 Amer. Tel. .... 125} 130 Eastman Kdk.. 147§ 146} | Std. Oil N.J.... ; ist 
al Arwen,” | 52 | Dec. 31°) $7,802,000 |+ 794,000 256,865,000 |+ 35,419,000 | ‘Air Wwks.. 64 6% | Gen. Elec...... 30. 31g | 20th Cen. Fox. . 1s 34 
paulo (Br 26 | Jan. 2] $2)347,250 |+ 744/250 | 57,146,950 |+ 9,755,400 Pac. Light .... 31 334 | Gen. Motors... 43% 44% | United Drug... | 7 
anil)§..) 52 . 23,468 mle’s Gas Steel... 63 61 U.S. Steel ....- 474 47% 
ys. of H 27t 36,998 |+ 4,523 ‘921, 802 |+ J People’s Gas 453 46 Inland Steel 
avana.. 26 | Jan. 2 58,600 |+ 40,399 1,182,741 |+ 662,217 | cin?Cal Ba... 19} 21g | Int. Harvest... 59 594 | West'house..,.. 80% 61% 
Mw =m. 8. t I day holiday $ Receipts in enciiin: pesos. § Year 1942. W. Union Tel, | 27} 27° } Int. Nickel . 28t 29% | Woolworth 294 308 
¢ 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 

the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office : 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


s.W.1 
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| THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued a ... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital a os £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £8,000,000 
———-—~ £12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 
Reserve Fund ... iss bei ca £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... - £1,600,000 


Head Ofice: 74 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 





ee a - ———— 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are p 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. sd 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 
Paid-up Capital 





. £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve oe i ies ae 7 oes 000, 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 4,500,000 

£13,500,000 





Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esa. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. @ GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esa. 

F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.0. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICT ORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Ranking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may 
be ascertained on application, 














THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Subscribed Capital ... 


I : £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 2 eee ae 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors ... 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund rm eo . 1.755,000 


Special Currency Reserve a = . 
Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


1,585,000 
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BANK OF SCOTLAX) 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL aah £4,500,0 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... - Mant $2,400,009] 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,256.2n/| 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th Feb., 1942 ... ate £50,593,44 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 
London Offices : 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 

















d 
OVER 850 BRANCHES © 


in all parts of Australia, New Zealand 
and the Pacific Islands for the conduct 
of every type of Banking business. 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liabihty 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.! | 














NATIONAL BANK OF EGY?T 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 











FULLY PAID CAPITAL- - — £3,000,00 
RESERVE FUND - -~ - £3,000,00 





London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C4 


Branches im all the Principal Towns im EGYPT and the sup 
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BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, 


Paid Up Capital ... om pa $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund .... $24,000 000 
Total Assets over $350,000, 000 


Soule facilities are available to the public through the Brant 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, ° nd th 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, # 

United States at New York. 


Address enquiries to 
London Branch: 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. a 
E. C. Macreop, *'2 
A a 














REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LID. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER | 





With its widespread connections, this Bank offe ili ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
wee condect of all classes of Banking and i ae ASSETS EXCEED “ ‘ - _£77,000,000 
wnrelin CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £140,000,000 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. (1941 Accounts) 
Printed in Great Britain by St. Curments Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tar Economist NEWSPAPER, Lw 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London. W.C 2—Saturday, January 9, 1943. 
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